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THE HUMAN RACE: ITS UNITY OF ORIGIN. 


BY J. ARTHUR M. RICHEY. 


= RESIDENT HARDING’S notable speech in the 
4, South on the Race Question brings to a focus the 
basic principles on which racial and social differ- 
ence or inequality rest. This difference is deeper 


than the skin; it is found in the disposition, and is 
as apparent oftentimes among those of one household or 
among the peoples of one race as among those of different 
races. There are a great many things which are essentially 
human, and always have been. It is human to err; it is human 
to differ; it is human, under stress, to let passion get the better 
of reason, and so on. All these avenues of difference, on the 
other hand, encourage the affinity of kindred souls, the gather- 
ing into cliques, tribes and nations. We find plenty of evi- 
dence of this in the study of the Indian tribes and nations of 
former times in North America; we find it also in the organ- 
ization of the Feudal System in Europe which issued from that 
most militaristic of ages succeeding the fall of the Roman 
Empire. Out of the Feudal System were built up the nations 
of Europe, and while there was here and there, from older 
days, a nucleus which could be called a national entity in 
embryo, it was not the all-controlling factor in the erection of 
the nations of Europe. 
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Among democratic governments the people at large have 
a voice, as a rule, but no sane man will assert that universal 
suffrage conveys economic equality which is governed by 
other laws of intelligence, opportunity and initiative, in which 
any race may share in as far as it has ability to do so. Eco- 
nomic success leads very often to political prominence, so do 
marked success in educational, literary and other pursuits, 
and political or intellectual prestige is often the stepping- 
stone to that which approximates social “equality,” conse- 
quently, we have seen an Israelite holding the premiership of 
England, a negro Master of Arts dining with the President in 
the White House and the “Lily of the Mohawks” canonized by 
the Catholic Church. Nevertheless, exceptions do not preémpt 
the rule. It is difficult to say what constitutes social equality. 
In individual cases, it is largely a matter of personal choice; 
in a larger way, as in the case of many of our pioneers, it was 
the result of conditions; but social normalcy has a way of 
setting up its own barriers and establishing, to a large extent, 
its own standards of social equality, which are conditioned not 
only by the color line, but frequently by the degrees of one’s 
wealth, education, tact, personal attractiveness and a host of 
other qualifications. The exceptions to the general rule, how- 
ever, are numerous and sufficient to establish the fact that, 
after all these ages which have passed over the human race 
and witnessed its divergences, it is still the human race with 
the same physical, mental and spiritual powers of functioning 
similarly under the same favorable conditions. This is proof 
enough of the essential unity of the human race as we find it 
today, and does not involve the accidental features of political, 
religious, educational, economic or social divergence. 


I. 


There are two theories as to the origin of biologic species, 
the monogenetic and the polygenetic. These two theories 
have been employed in the effort to work out the problem as 
to the various races of men. Because of certain superficial 
differences which appear more or less permanent, the poly- 
genetic theory, supposing different origins for the chief divi- 
sions of the human race, was adopted by some; the mono- 
genetic is the more generally accepted hypothesis. 

Brinton, who was both a biologist and Egyptologist of 
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note, says concerning the origin of the races of men: “The 
theory of single origin is the simpler, and it is the rule in 
scientific reasoning always to adopt the simpler hypothesis 
when it explains the facts. From these considerations the 
majority of anthropologists, both in Europe and America, are 
inclined to favor the opinion that the human species arose in 
some one locality, and spread thence over the face of the 
earth.” 

Darwin himself wrote, and I think it was one of the most 
rational things he ever said as to origin of species: “All the 
races of men agree in so many unimportant details of struc- 
ture, and in so many mental peculiarities, that they can be 
accounted for only through inheritance from a common pro- 
genitor.” 

Neither of the two gentlemen quoted, perhaps, would be 
selected for the defence of “orthodox conceptions,” but their 
statements are of especial value from the viewpoint of serious 
scientific investigation, and as representing the opinion of “the 
majority of anthropologists.” And, as the evidential value of 
the Bible is recognized by practically all anthropologists and 
chronologists, it is interesting to note that the diagnosis of the 
two scientists quoted agrees substantially with the writer of 
the Acts of the Apostles—that God “hath made of one, all man- 
kind to dwell upon the whole face of the earth.”! The agree- 
ment of worthy witnesses, when separated by nearly two thou- 
sand years of time, affords evidence of unusual value, partic- 
ularly when the same conclusion is reached by different modes 
of reasoning, one biologic, another anthropologic and the re- 
maining, evidently, traditional. To further establish the value 
of the traditional method of reasoning, one may recall the 
nineteenth verse in the ninth chapter of Genesis, which says: 
“These three are the sons of Noe; and from these was all 
mankind spread over the whole earth.” This, at least, estab- 
lishes the antiquity of the traditional view, while the only 
antediluvian chronology which has come down to us traces 
its origin to Adam. The fact that no other chronology of any 
other people reaches that far back, is in itself a confirmation 
of the traditional view, and when Darwin practically estab- 
lishes the same fact along biologic processes and Brinton, from 
a host of witnesses, does the same through anthropological 


* Acts xvii. 26. 
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argument, the value of traditional evidence is greatly en- 
hanced. Tradition was accepted on faith, but it is shown to 
have been confirmed by scientific investigations which did not 
seek to confirm it. But the first essential of Truth is that it be 
true, and its testing has been the chief incentive, pro or con, 
to the development of the natural sciences and higher 
learning. 


II. 


Brinton says the best scientific researches go to show that 
“the birthplace of man was somewhere on the southern slope 
of the vast mountain chain which extends in an almost un- 
broken line from the northern coast of Spain eastward to the 
Himalayas. ... There is more to be said for that locality 
than for some sunken continent—(the Atlantis, or Haeckel’s 
Lemuria).” 

The Himalayas form the southern rampart of the Tibetan 
tableland, separating it from the low-lying plains of Northern 
India. Just south of the Caucasus mountains would be mid- 
way between the two extremes allowed by Brinton and several 
others, and, as a matter of fact, this is the very section de- 
scribed in Genesis as the location of the “Garden of Eden.” 
A luxurious growth in the salubrious climate south of the 
Caucasus, with the Caspian Sea to the east and the Black Sea 
to the west, certainly offered advantageous conditions for the 
advent of man. From the Bible account one does not gather 
that the “Garden” of Eden was the whole of Eden. The ac- 
count in the second chapter of Genesis, taken as a whole, pre- 
supposes an extensive territory, a dominion, as it were, pre- 
pared for man’s rule. The first man is described as giving 
names to many beasts, cattle and fowl, all of which intimates 
an extensive reserve. Then, the river that went out of Eden “is 
divided into four heads,” or sources. The names are given 
the Euphrates, the Tigris or Hiddekel, and the smaller tribu- 
taries, Gehon and Phison. These rivers become one, and enter 
the Persian Gulf at its northern extremity. The description in 
Genesis probably places Eden just west of the border between 
Persia and Turkey, near the confluence of the Tigris and 
Euphrates, about seventy-five miles northwest of the Persian 
Gulf and a few hundred miles south of the Caucasus moun- 
tains, but well within the extensive radius allowed by Brinton. 
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it is now generally conceded that Babylonia has a more 
ancient history than Egypt, and Babylonia extended up along 
the Euphrates some hundreds of miles, Babylon itself being 
nearly half way between the Persian Gulf and Mount Ararat, 
where the Ark was said to have landed. All this goes to estab- 
lish the closest relationship between the earliest remains of 
man and that section of the Earth which the Bible geograph- 
ically ascribes to Eden. 


Il. 


The chronology of the Bible, going, as it does, much 
further back than any other known chronology and, at the 
same time, having the ear-marks of authenticity, after allow- 
ing for some probable omissions, must, in all reason, take 
precedence of all other chronologies both for antiquity and 
accuracy; no Babylonian, Egyptian nor Chinese chronology of 
established merit can be compared with that of the Bible in 
these two respects. It is worth while, then, to refer to the 
Bible record in so far as it sheds light on the division of the 
earth, the dispersion of the people and the beginning of dif- 
ferent tongues; it will then be apropos to examine the relation 
of the most ancient peoples of the earth to such data as are 
thus supplied. 

In the first place, if it may be assumed that mankind had 
a common origin at a common centre, it will follow, for a con- 
siderable length of time, at least, that they had a common 
tongue. The eleventh chapter of Genesis opens with these 
words: “And the earth was of one tongue, and of the same 
speech.” This was after the Flood. Prior to the Flood, we 
hear nothing of different languages or nations. Aside from 
genealogies and events related in those chapters which deal 
with the primordial history of primitive man, the substance 
of it all may be said to be embraced in the first four verses 
of Genesis vi.: “And after that men began to be multiplied 
upon the earth, and daughters were born to them. The sons 
of God seeing the daughters of men, that they were fair, took 
to themselves wives of all which they chose. And God said: 
My spirit shall not remain in man for ever, because he is 
flesh, and his days shall be a hundred and twenty years. 
Now giants were upon the earth in those days. For after the 
sons of God went into the daughters of men, and they 
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brought forth children, these are the mighty men of old, men 
of renown.” Then follows a very brief account of the grow- 
ing wickedness of men, the preparation of the Ark, and the 
Deluge. As antediluvian men dwelt in the valley of the 
Euphrates, and are said to have invented the harp and organ 
and many devices in iron and brass, it is quite possible that 
some of the excavations in that region have unwittingly un- 
covered some remains of antediluvian man and erroneously 
attributed them to people of the land of Babylonia, which later 
covered the same region. As to the universality of the Flood, 
science has proved such an abundance of prehistoric crea- 
tures, physically fit to survive the struggle for existence, which 
have not done so, that some such cataclysm as the Flood is 
demanded to explain their wiping out, as well as the mythol- 
ogy common to the most ancient races regarding the “sons of 
the gods” and dragons and giants, the foundation of those 
fanciful tales which entranced our childhood, and which are 
corroborated by our men of science who have shown us that 
fact is stranger than fiction. 

Post-diluvian history began with the three sons of Noe, 
namely, Sem, Cham and Japheth, their wives and children. 
The tenth chapter of Genesis names the principal lines of 
their descendants for several generations, and concludes with 
these words: “These are the families of Noe according to 
their peoples and nations. By these were the nations divided 
on the earth after the flood.” This division, according to the 
twenty-fifth verse, took place in the days of Phaleg, the fifth 
generation from Noe in the line of Sem; Sem was the father of 
the Semitic tribes or nations. 

It remains to establish the relationship between the 
descendants of Sem, Cham and Japeth and those ancient 
peoples, such as the Babylonians and Egyptians, which, ap- 
parently, were derived from them. But it is equally important 
to point out the probability that many omissions, of whole 
generations, occur in the Bible chronology. In his Early His- 
tory of the Hebrews,? Professor Sayce points out that “son, 
in Semitic idiom, was frequently equivalent to descendant.” 
For example, Matthew i. 8 says: “Jorem begot Ozias,” although 
between the two there intervened Ochozias, Joab and Amasias. 
Similar known omissions occur in 1 Paralipomenon vi. and 


*Page 144. 
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elsewhere. The older the chronology, the more probable would 
such omissions be. It is not, therefore, to be necessarily as- 
sumed that there were only five generations between Noe 
and the division of the earth above referred to. J. A. How- 
lett, a Catholic authority, who is probably conservative, points 
out the wide differences in the Hebrew, Samaritan and Sep- 
tuagint chronologies, and says: “It may be safely affirmed 
that the time has not yet come to fix an authoritative chronol- 
ogy of the Bible.” The purpose here is to establish a sequence 
for the most ancient chronologies rather than attempt the im- 
possible task of supplying their omissions. We start then 
with the Semitic and Chamitic peoples as the oldest and 
propose to show that the peoples of Babylonia and Egypt were 
derived from them. 

Morris Jastrow does not hesitate to declare that the Baby- 
lonian language is a Semitic language and the Babylonian 
people a Semitic people, whom he traces to the Euphrates val- 
ley as the original home of the Semites. This is certainly the 
most logical view, although he does advance an alternative, 
giving Africa as a “starting-point” both of Semitic speech and 
migration. That seems far-fetched enough, but if he put the 
cart before the horse, he at least had them hitched, no doubt, 
when he said: “An important factor in this theory is the re- 
lationship that has been demonstrated to exist between Egyp- 
tian and the Semitic languages, a connection so close as to 
warrant the assumption of a common origin for the two, 
Egyptian itself being the result of a combination of a Semitic 
substratum with Chamitic elements.” If this proves anything, 
it proves that the Egyptian language was derived from the 
descendants of Sem and Cham, and that the starting-point of 
migration must have been those parts where the sons of Noe 
and their more immediate descendants had been established, 
namely in the Euphrates valley. 

From Japheth, the other of the three sons of Noe, the 
nations of Europe are usually deduced. The Hebrew spelling 
of Japheth is Yepheth, and he has generally been identified with 
Iapetus, whom Greek mythology makes the ancestor of the 
human race. This would indicate that, with Mount Ararat as 
the common starting-point after the Flood, Japheth’s descend- 
ants spread northeastward and northwestward, while those of 
Sem and Cham spread in southerly directions, through Baby- 
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lonia, on both sides of the Persian Gulf, into Arabia and 
Egypt. 

The Hebrew tradition, well established before the days 
of King David, was that Egypt was the land of Cham. It is 
twice so described, as a matter of course, in the Psalms. Two 
of the sons of Cham were Chanaan and Mesram. From the 
region about Mount Ararat, it was but a journey of some few 
hundred miles to the Mediterranean Sea, where the Chanaan- 
ites ¢ame to be established, and two or three hundred miles 
more took one into the delta of the Nile, the passageway to 
the establishment of a new country which was not at first 
known as Egypt nor ils people as Egyptians: among the 
Hebrews, it was known as Mesram, and among the Assyrians 
as Miisrii, or Misri, and as Mesram was the son of Cham, it was 
also called the land of Cham. The name “Egypt” came much 
later through the Greek Atyyzto¢, Which seems to be of un- 
certain origin. There is considerable evidence which points 
to original Semitic and Chamitic foundations in Assyria. 
Babylonia and Arabia. Sheba was a name found several 
times among the descendants of Cham, and at an early date a 
city by that name was established in Southern Arabia; it 
later became the capital of a Kingdom, across the Red Sea 
from Egypt, and the Queen of Sheba visited Solomon. But 
we are not now dealing with such recent connections. 

Everything points to an original Semitic foundation in 
the regions which later came to be known as Babylonia. 
Babel, very logically it would seem, has been identified with 
Babylon. The Hebrew was Babel, probably from babili (gate 
of the gods); Babylon is the Greek form of the word Babel. 
Sir Henry Rawlinson identified Babel with the ruin now called 
Amran, within the city of Babylon itself, but it is more gener- 
ally identified with Birs Nimrud in Borsippa, which became 
a suburb of the greater city. However this may be, the earliest 
Babylonian records speak of the Semites, and prior to that 
the Semites speak for themselves in older records, handed 
down. 

When we come to the Mongolian division of the human 
race, we have to do with records less extensive, or at least 
less ancient than those of Babylonia and Egypt, but the con- 
nection of a common origin between the Chinese and Baby- 
lonian and Egyptian languages is also established. Lyon says: 
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“The oldest forms of writing, like the seal of Sargon of Akkad 
and the inscriptions found by De Sarrec at Tello are read 
from above downward, the columns, however, advancing from 
right to left. By changing the columns or lines to horizontal, 
the writing in later times came to read from left to right, as 
in the English. Thus the Assyrian language, like the Ethiopic, 
came to differ from the other Semitic tongues, which read 
from right to left. The oldest specimens of Egyptian writing 
likewise read from above downward, as the Chinese still 
does.” He says, further, “the use of many Chinese characters 
representing objects makes the Japanese writing precisely 
parallel to the Babylonian-Assyrian method.” Robert Lilly 
says: “History shows that the people of China entered the 
country at a very early period as a band of immigrants from 
some place in central Asia, and recent researches seem tu 
point to Babylonia as their original home.” 

It is not my purpose here to enlarge, as one easily might. 
on the many and various connecting links between the most 
ancient peoples of the Earth; it is enough to have indicated 
with some measure of definiteness the convergence of all 
racial origins, in their retrospective, toward that place of the 
common origin of mankind which, by every sort of witness, 
seems to be fixed at that general centre which has Mount 
Ararat to the north of it and Eden to the south, Babel being 
the distributing point. 


IV. 


Having pointed out in a general way the relationship of 
the races of men, an examination of their chronologies should 
confirm this relationship, as I believe it does. 

The earliest chronologies of the human race, like Ein- 
stein’s theory, are governed by relativity. Ussher’s Biblical 
chronology supposed that no links were lacking in the geneo- 
logical chain, but over against his date for the creation of 
man, 4004 B. C., stands that of the Septuagint version which 
gives 5199 B. C. J. A. Howlett, a Catholic chronologist, says: 
“At least two hundred dates have been suggested, varying 
from 3483 to 6934 years B. C., all based on the supposition 
that the Bible enables us to settle the point. But it does 
nothing of the sort.” He says, further, “the Church does not 
interfere with the freedom of scientists to examine into this 
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subject and form the best judgment they can with the aid of 
science. She evidently does not attach decisive influence 
to the chronology of the Vulgate, the official version of the 
Western Church, since in the Martyrology for Christmas Day, 
the creation of Adam is put down in the year 5199 B. C., 
which is the reading of the Septuagint. It is, however, cer- 
tain that we cannot confine the years of man’s sojourn on 
earth to that usually set down. But, on the other hand, we are 
by no means driven to accept the extravagant conclusions of 
some scientists.” F. M. Colby says: “Before the eighth cen- 
tury B. C., dates of events are largely conjectural. The at- 
tempts to assign a precise date to the creation of the world 
occasioned much fruitless labor and led to the most diverse 
results.” 

The glacial period, it is asserted by nearly all geologists, 
was the shortest geologic period. The Great Lakes and river 
basins of that region in North America are supposed to have 
been largely the work of the Pleistocene or glacial period. 
There is no authentic evidence which can place the origin of 
man prior to the close of the glacial period. It is also pre- 
sumed, very reasonably, that the Niagara Gorge had its incep- 
tion at the close of the glacial period; and, reckoning the age 
of the gorge by its present rate of erosion, it must be about 
7,000 years old or date back to 5079 B. C., which is a little 
more than a hundred years less than the Septuagint date for 
the creation of man. On the other hand, since we do not 
know the varying conditions which may have prevailed during 
that great torrential excavation, any estimate based on the 
depth of the gorge and its present rate of cutting-out must 
also, to some extent, be conjectural. The Encyclopedia Bri- 
fannica® gives as “the probable real date” for the creation of 
man—7000 B. C. M. Guibert is of the opinion that, with our 
present knowledge, there is nothing compelling us to extend 
the period of man’s existence beyond 10000, which would be 
8079 B. C. But why extend the time beyond the evidence and 
the needs of the case? 

Due to the tradition, common to the most ancient nations, 
which tells of a flood, we must either suppose that the Flood 
was universal, or that the tradition was carried by the differ- 
ent branches of humanity from its common starting-point of 
* Eleventh Edition, 1910. 
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migration. The latter appears by far the more probable of 
the two, and, at the same time, does not involve the question 
of the universality of the Flood. If mankind had their incep- 
tion at a common centre, and dispersed from that common 
centre, it is much more reasonable to suppose that this dis- 
persion took place after the Flood than before it, and the 
similarity between the traditions as to a flood leads us to sup- 
pose that the story of the Deluge also issued from a common 
centre. If it were otherwise, we should have to account for 
the remarkable coincidence of distinct floods similarly de- 
scribed, and for the preservation of the races involved. The 
diverging traditions establish the fact without necessitating 
any such explanations. The logical presumption, therefore, 
is, that the Deluge antedated the dispersion of the people. 
Consequently, it becomes a matter of importance to fix ap- 
proximately the date of the Flood. 

If we adopt tentatively the Britannica’s “probable real 
date” for the creation of man, 7000 B. C., and deduct the 2,242 
years, from Adam to the Flood, given by the Septuagint, we 
shall have 4758 B. C. as the date of the Deluge. It is note- 
worthy, however, that while the Septuagint and Samaritan 
versions agree, against the Hebrew version, in largely extend- 
ing the dates between the Flood and the Call of Abraham, 
there is a variation of 940 years between the Septuagint and 
Samaritan versions, covering the time from the creation of 
man to the Flood. To meet the numerous circumstances of 
the case, many of which will easily suggest themselves, the 
date of the Flood, rather than of the creation of man, becomes 
the crucial factor in our reckoning; and the further extension 
of the time subsequent to the Flood, rather than before it, is 
not inconsistent with all the known facts, bearing in mind the 
acknowledged faultiness of chronologies, as well as parallel 
traditions of a deluge; so that it seems plausible to compro- 
mise on the 940-discrepancy noted and to place the date of the 
Flood about 5228 B. C. 

Reckoning the years from a given point of time, began in 
the eighth century B. C. In this way, Babylonian history is 
reckoned from 747 B. C., beginning with the so-called era of 
Nabonassar; Greek, from 776 B. C., when Coreebus was victor 
at the Olympic games; and Roman, from 753 B. C., the sup- 
posed date of the founding of Rome. As noted previously, 
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prior to the adoption of this system, dates were largely con- 
jectural, and the farther back they extended the less reliable 
they became. 

Hilprecht gives 4000 B. C. as the date of the Babylonish 
King of Uruk, which he identifies with the Arach of Genesis 
x. 10, which speaks of Nemrod, the mighty hunter, and says: 
“The beginning of his kingdom was Babylon and Arach, and 
Achad and Chalanne in the land of Sennaar.” Sayce gives the 
date of Sargon of Agade as 3800 B. C., and tells of the success 
of his arms as far as the Mediterranean. D. G. Lyon says: 
“The oldest definite date takes us to North Babylonia to the 
time of Sargon I., and his son, Naram-Sin. On the authority 
of Nabu-na’id, the last native king of Babylon (B. C. 558-538), 
these two rulers belong to the first half of the thirty-eighth cen- 
tury B. C. Nabu-na’id relates that, while he was restoring the 
temple of the sun-god at Sippar, he found a record deposited 
in the foundation by Naram-Sin 3,200 vears before the dis- 
covery. Inscriptions have reached us from both of these 
ancient kings. Sargon is called the King of Agade (which is 
the twin city of Sippar), and it seems certain that he erected 
buildings at Agade, Babylon and Nipur.” 

Lyon, however, points out that information from the cen- 
luries preceding Hammurabi is scant. By the best of author- 
ities this Hammurabi is identified with Amraphel, King of 
Sennaar in Genesis xiv. 1., where, together with four other 
kings, he is described as making war on the Kings of Sodom. 
Gomorrha, Adama, Seboim and Bala in the vale of Sodom. 
which is the salt sea. These were small kings of small king- 
doms which, apparently, Hammurabi managed to unite even- 
tually into a more important realm. Of the times previous, 
Lyon writes: “The history of Babylonia after the time of Ham- 
murabi, about 2300 B. C., is intimately connected with that of 
Babylon. Of the centuries preceding this time our informa- 
tion is scant, and comes mainly from the very brief inscrip- 
tions of certain of the earlier kings, and from references in 
the writings of kings of later date. Successively or contem- 
poraneously, small kingdoms arose, with capitals at Ur, Nisin. 
Nipur (Niffer), Uruk (Arach, Warka), Larsa and other points. 
At times, several of these smaller kingdoms were united under 
a single sceptre.” 

The smallness of these kingdoms, would be apparent from 
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the limited territory which was divided among them and, 
going back a few generations, one would naturally expect to 
find them to be little more than tribes. Sargon I. seems to have 
been nothing more than the founder of a band of adventurous 
men at first. An Assyrian record has been preserved in which 
Sargon speaks in the first person and tells how, as a babe, he 
was rescued from exposure by a shepherd, chosen leader of a 
band in the mountains, and afterward crowned as king. All 
the evidence points to small beginnings around that time, and, 
considering that 1,700 years is allowed for development be- 
tween Sargon and Hammurabi, 4000 B. C. appears quite early 
enough for Sargon, if, indeed, it is not quite extreme. So far 
as the evidence goes, the account in Genesis x. would have 
supplied enough people to meet the necessities of the case as 
narrated in connection with Sargon I., especially when it is to 
be assumed, as has been indicated, that the Bible chronology 
of that time is not complete. And, in fact, if we accept tenta- 
tively, and as a compromise, 5228 B. C. as the date of the Flood, 
that leaves 1,228 years between the Flood and Sargon, which 
would be altogether much more than the populations and 
other evidence could warrant, unless there had been a great 
dispersion to other parts, leaving only a remnant in the valley 
of the Euphrates. 

As to any specious claim regarding the foundation of the 
temple of Bel, it is too isolated from all other data to demand 
credence. If not identical with the Tower of Babel or other 
buildings about it, whose ruins rise one hundred and fifty-four 
feet above the level of the plain, there is no evidence which 
establishes an earlier date for it than for them. But, apart 
from other evidence, the existence of such a temple could be 
assumed from the fact that sacrifices were offered to God from 
the days of Noe downward, and from the other fact that the 
worship of false gods is very ancient. Nevertheless, there is 
always the possibility, also, that buildings antedating the 
Flood and whose ruins, at least, would be expected to be 
found in that neighborhood, might account for the presence of 
remains not otherwise accounted for. In any case, the latest 
deduction is not necessarily the most true to fact. 

Egypt claims our attention next. 

Burmeister supposed Egypt to have been settled with a 
population 72,000 years ago, and G. de Mortellet attempted to 
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show that European man is more than 250,000 years old, but 
Guibert remarks concerning all such extravagant estimates: 
“These numbers have been built up on such arbitrary and 
fragile bases, that true science could not tolerate them long.” 
Gillett says: “Of the development of the Egyptian kingdom 
and of the conditions which preceded the reign of Menes, the 
first king, the inscriptions tell nothing. Manetho speaks of 
gods, demigods and sovereigns from Thinis and Memphis, 
while the royal papyrus at Turin enumerates beings called 
‘Followers of Horus,’ as the precursors of Menes. These 
beings, of course, were mere myths. It has been claimed that 
traces of a stone age are found in Egypt, but proof is still 
lacking, since the remains thus far found can be assigned to 
historical times.” 

The dates given for Menes, the first Egyptian king, vary 
enormously. Wilkinson places the date at 2320 B. C., Lepsius 
at 3124 B. C. and Brugsch at 4400 B. C. The Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica gives 4777 B. C., quoting Petrie’s former estimate and 
refusing to adopt his revised figure. The history by Manetho, 
the native historian, is highly colored with royal bombast and 
is only preserved in part. There are long intervals between 
the seventh and eleventh dynasties and the thirteenth and 
seventeenth dynasties, without monuments, inscriptions or 
other information, pointing, as several hold, to internal strife 
and the probability of conflicting dynasties. Then there are 
different versions of Manetho which vary as much as 300 
years for one dynasty. One mentions as a fact that in the 
seventh dynasty there were seventy kings in seventy days. 
Another allows 260 years for six kings in the fifteenth dynasty, 
while another gives 43 kings in 151 years for the seventeenth 
dynasty. The Turin papyrus and Manetho are often found 
to be in contradiction with the monuments, and it is known 
that many of the monuments were changed by the kings them- 
selves, who obliterated the names of other kings and substi- 
tuted their own. It is for the most part upon this sort of 
evidence that the framework of Egyptian history and chro- 
nology has been built up. It is also noticeable that Manetho 
allows just double the time for the first seventeen dynasties 
as for the last seventeen, there being thirty-four altogether; 
yet, it is generally admitted that extremely little reliable evi- 
dence has survived the first seventeen dynasties. 
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Any one, therefore, can fix his own date with a good con- 
science, and the first question that seeks an answer is, why 
make the duration of the first seventeen dynasties twice that 
of the last seventeen? If reliable evidence existed, that would 
be the answer, but it does not. If it is claimed that there were 
more kings, the evidence on which that claim must rest also 
asserts that there were seventy kings in seventy days, and the 
vast majority of these kings (147) are assigned by Manetho 
to those dynasties, the seventh to the eleventh, of which we 
have practically no remains, while he gives 136 kings to the 
thirteenth and fourteenth dynasties, of which, also, we have 
practically no remains. Manetho evidently caught that spirit 
of self-exaltation common to such inscriptions as are extant, 
and reasoned that if Egypt was not the oldest country in the 
world, on general principles it ought to be, and proceeded to 
make it so. Working, in Alexandria, contemporaneously with 
the Seventy of the Septuagint, only over a much longer period 
and with their data at his command, he contrived to make the 
history of Egypt a trifle more ancient than the Seventy made 
the creation of man. Where the evidence is so conspicuously 
absent, it should be sufficient to make the first seventeen 
dynasties the same average length as the last seventeen con- 
cerning which we have contemporary and fairly reliable proof. 
This would place Menes, the first Egyptian king, at 4060 B. C., 
less than Petrie’s and Brugsch’s estimates, but considerably 
more than those of Lepsius and Wilkinson. This date is also 
in closer conformity with all the other facts set forth. As 
compared with the records of Babylonia, so evidently the 
general starting-point of migration, it gives Egypt its share in 
that dispersion a few generations after the Deluge, and a few 
hundred years in which the “Land of Cham” (Mesram or 
Mazor) had a chance to prepare for the setting up of its first 
dynasty. 

According to Chinese tradition, their race began with a 
great chieftain named Foh-hi, 2852 B. C.—the first of the “Five 
Rulers.” The history written by Confucius begins with Yao, 
2357 B. C. Anything beyond 2852 B. C. for the beginning of 
Chinese history is attributed to mythology. We have already 
quoted Robert Lilly as saying “recent researches seem to point 
to Babylonia as their original home.” It hardly seems neces- 
sary to the present purpose to further amplify the chrono- 
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logical relativity of the Chinese and other Mongolian peoples 
to the time of the general dispersion. They had a superabund- 
ance of time after the dispersion to expand and develop along 
their own lines. 

The only branch of humanity whose isolation demands 
linking up with the remainder of the race is the aboriginal 
American, on whom climate, disposition and habits have im- 
planted their racial marks. Darwin, whom we quoted at the 
beginning in favor of the single-origin theory for the human 
race, also maintains that the Indians both of North and South 
America afford evidence of a single derivation. He says that 
the physical type of the Yahgans of Terra del Fuego is iden- 
tical with that of the Botocudos of the forests of Brazil. A 
later authority, Dr. Popper, says the southern Patagonians 
present the same marked and peculiar traits as the Algonquins 
and Iroquois of Canada. Brinton goes further and says: “The 
nasal index of the Algonquins and Iroquois differs scarcely at 
all from that of the average Parisian of today.” He enforces 
this when he says: “This is an important fact, as no other 
physical trait is more closely allied to a comparatively high 
mental endowment.” 

The Indian languages do not tell much, for the tribes 
averaged from two hundred to five hundred persons, and 
wherever there was a tribe there was a dialect, the tribes 
usually being widely separated by intervening territory. It is 
true that cognate tribes sometimes formed confederacies and 
spoke the same language, but the fact remains that the lan- 
guages of North and South America were as great in number 
as those of all the rest of the world combined. These lan- 
guages were divided into stocks, and it has been said that a 
hundred different stocks were in use between the Arctic 
Circle and Central America, but the latest investigations have 
related them and claimed for them unity of origin. 

Among most of the Indian tribes existed traditions of 
other worlds or lands to the West and East. One might well 
judge that among the Indians in northwestern Canada and the 
islands off Alaska, this would amount to knowledge rather 
than tradition, for they could scarcely be ignorant of the pas- 
sageway between Asia and America. A few years ago, the 
Bering Sea controversy was a live topic among us. It was the 
Russian people from whom we obtained Alaska, and the Rus. 
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sians at first reached Alaska in the same way, no doubt, as did 
earlier hordes in more primitive days when there were no 
national boundaries to stay their migration southward. There 
were two convenient passageways, Bering Strait, which was 
about forty miles across, and that more southern bridge work 
of islands which extend from Kamchatka in Russia to the 
Alaska Peninsula. 

Some are strongly of the opinion that the aboriginal 
American resulted from migrating Mongolian bands at an 
early date. On the other hand, great hordes of people used to 
invade China, and this is given as the reason for the building 
of the great wall around China by order of the celebrated 
Emperor, Shi-Hwang-Ti, the first universal emperor of China, 
who projected this vast work to protect the northern and 
northwestern frontier of his empire from the hordes of bar- 
barians who then swarmed in that part of Asia. This wall 
was completed in 211 B. C., but the reason for its erection 
existed long before that. It is most reasonable to con- 
clude that those roving hordes north of China were only part 
of other hordes which reached Bering Strait and Alaska, as 
the Russians did later. It is also worthy of note that the 
Yakouts in the cold, tundra region of Siberia have black, 
straight hair and high cheek bones similar to the American 
Indian. In fact, there is a point on the northeastern coast of 
Siberia which is called Indian Point, and it may have come to 
be so named from some tradition which connected the Indians 
originally with Asia. In any case, the logic of all the circum- 
stances suggests this solution, and this conclusion could be 
greatly emphasized if space permitted its further development. 

It was a long way from Bering Strait to Cape Horn, but 
so was it a long way from New York over the Sante Fe trail 
to California; and if our pioneers in a hundred years or less 
could build the framework of the United States afoot, or with 
the primitive aid of prairie schooners, much more readily 
could the Indians have occupied North and South America in 
two thousand years, and have developed those tribal differen- 
tiations which our European discoverers found. The latest 
investigations do not support a very ancient occupancy of this 
country by man. It is generally agreed that the Indians, for 
the most part, were still in the stone age at the time Colum- 
bus discovered America, although the use of metals, which 
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showed advanced skill in workmanship, were common among 
the Peruvians, and metals were beginning to be used by most 
of the tribes in both North and South America to some extent 
at that time. It is not likely that the foot of man ever trod 
American soil prior to 500 B. C., and it is highly probable that 
the expulsion of the aforesaid hordes northward and the build- 
ing of the great wall by the Chinese people in the years 221 
to 211 B. C. would about synchronize with the necessity of 
expansion by those “swarms of barbarians” in another direc- 
tion, and lead to their seeking and finding other and better 
happy hunting grounds on this continent by the simple method 
described above. 
V. 

The Great Spirit, tutelar gods and happy hunting ground 
of the Indians; the tradition which made the Emperor of the 
Celestial Empire “son and minister of Heaven;” the Scandi- 
navian mythology which made Odin the father of gods and 
men, with Valhalla awaiting those slain in battle; the Egyptian 
“Followers of Horus” with their gods and demigods, and the 
babili or gate of the gods with similar traditions among the 
Babylonians—all point back in their diversified and corrupt 
fashion to their more ancient and original source in ante- 
diluvian days when it was said: “The sons of God seeing the 
daughters of men, that they were fair, took to themselves 
wives of all which they chose.” As before noted, the third 
chapter of the Gospel of St. Luke carries this expression back 
to its ultimate source, when in tracing the genealogy of St. 
Joseph backward, he arrives at “Seth, who was of Adam, who 
was of God.” If Adam was the son of God by creation, it fol- 
lowed that his descendants were “the sons of God” by descent, 
and that is, undoubtedly, the origin of all similar, if corrupted, 
traditions among men. 

By their own widely scattered testimony, the peoples of 
the earth declare their Divine origin and establish the unity 
of that origin. The implication, so far as one exists, is that 
this came about by Divine choice rather than natural selec- 
tion; in other words, that God Himself had something, very 
directly, to do with it. If, then, men agree in finding their 
beginning in God, they shall also, ultimately, find their end in 
Him, also; and that spells the reunion of the human family. 
And the signs of the times point toward that terminus ad quem. 
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The decision to engage in a disarmament conference was, 
theoretically at least, a move in the direction of this family 
reunion. The opposition which so quickly developed against 
Ku Klux Klan projects and methods, was another vindication 
of the fundamental solidarity of the human race. The fact, 
also, that in the past two thousand years, or as a result of the 
influences of the Christian era, practically all nations on the 
face of the earth have come to date their letterheads, state 
documents and business communications Anno Domini 1921, 
or whatever the year may be from the birth of Christ, indi- 
cates a passive or expedient unity at least, if not always an 
active unity of purpose. At the same time, we have lately 
emerged from the World War in which every race and color 
of man had a share—white, black, yellow, copper—all men, 
all fighters, all one in apparent purpose, moving shoulder to 
shoulder against the enemy. Did not that mammoth conflict, 
in which men fought out their differences, at the same time 
establish the fact that they were and are one human family, 
notwithstanding their quarrel? 

The world has still large problems to solve, but it con- 
tinues to attempt their solution, and every step does something 
toward reuniting the peoples of mankind. International re- 
lations, an a:sociation of nations, interdenominational rela- 
tions and the widespread prayer for unity “that all may be 
one”—all the great world movements of the day indicate a 
prospective return, ultimately, to that unity which existed 
among the people of earth, those thousands of years ago in 
the valley of the Euphrates, before their dispersion, when 
they were all of one speech and all of one purpose in building 
a tower which would reach unto Heaven. If the whole world 
could reach that stage where it was divided into only two 
allied camps, is it not conceivable that, at some more or less 
distant date, the camp may be one, with one Fold and one 
Shepherd? 











A JACOBEAN CHATTERBOX. 


BY JOSEPTI J. REILLY, PH.D. 


mT is not given to every man to see a scion of 
" royalty at close range, to recount his exploits 
Ai When making love, and record how, forgetful of 
his royal dignity, he scaled a garden wall to 
catch a glimpse of the high born lady of his 
choice. It happened in that land of Romance, Spain, and the 
city of many a cavalier’s song—Madrid. The time, the sum- 
mer; the year, 1623. That canniest of Scots, James I, was 
on the English throne, and his son, the handsome and luckless 
lad who was afterwards to lose his head in the Puritan Revo- 
lution, was in the market for a bride. The diplomatic wise. 
acres thought they had solved the problem; wherefore Charles, 
accompanied by the brilliant rake, Buckingham, journeyed 
to Spain and the negotiations for the hand of the Infanta 
were on. 

In Madrid at the time was an Englishman of twenty-nine, 
whose ears were always open for gossip and who retailed it 
to innumerable correspondents in the chattiest letters in the 
world. Little did the young Prince of Wales suspect that even 
the adoring glances which he cast upon the Infanta would 
be handed down to immortality by the observant chatterbox, 
James Howell. “I have seen the Prince,” he tattles, “have 
his eyes immovably fixed upon the Infanta half an hour to- 
gether in a thoughtful, speculative posture, which,” continues 
the bachelor-philosopher gravely, “sure would needs be 
tedious, unless affection did sweeten it; it was no handsome 
comparison of Olivares, that he watched her as a cat doth a 
mouse. Not long since the Prince, understanding that the In- 
fanta was used to go some mornings to the Casa de Campo, 
a summer house the king hath on the other side of the river. 
to gather May dew, he did rise betimes and went thither, 
taking your brother with him. They were let into the house 
and into the garden, but the Infanta was in the orchard, and 
there being a high partition wall between and the door doubly 
bolted, the Prince got on the top of the wall and sprang down 
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a great height, and so made towards her; but she, spying him 
first of all the rest, gave a shriek and ran back. The old 
marquis that was then her guardian came towards the Prince 
and fell on his knees, conjuring His Highness to retire, in re- 
gard he hazarded his head if he admitted any to her company. 
So the door was opened, and he came out under that wall 
over which he had got in.” How that solemn old owl, King 
James, would have blinked his disapproval, had this tale of 
filial indiscretion met his eye! When Howell adds, “I have 
seen Prince Charles watch a long hour together in a close 
coach in the open street to see the Infanta as she went 
abroad,” one might imitate the unhandsome comparison of 
Olivares by recalling that a “watched kettle never boils” and 
by understanding why the match with the Infanta fell through. 
Even royalty must have squirmed under the inquisitive eye 
of Madrid—and James Howell. 

One of a large Welsh family, Howell was born in 1594 
and took his degree from Oxford at the age of nineteen. He 
then became steward in a glass manufactory, was later sent 
to study the business on the Continent, and passed through 
Holland, France, Spain and Italy, acquiring the language of 
each country with amazing facility. The warrant from the 
Council permitting him to travel, forbade visits either to Rome 
or to St. Omar, lest perchance the wiles of the Scarlet Woman 
should prove too much for his faith! This very contagion, 
however, greeted him on his return home in 1622, when he 
forsook business and was appointed tutor to the sons of the 
Catholic Lord Savage. Abandoning this post soon after, he 
remained for some years in touch with public affairs as secre- 
tary to men in high place, member of semi-diplomatic mis- 
sions, parliamentarian and, one suspects, man about town. 
He was a friend of Carew, an intimate of Ben Jonson, and a 
regular correspondent of Sir Kenelm Digby and Lord Herbert 
of Cherbury. He knew the ill-fated Buckingham and the no 
less ill-fated Strafford and had, it appears, a genius for making 
blue-blooded acquaintances—and for retailing chatter. 

He made ventures in verse, long since forgotten, and he 
dabbled in politics to the extent of writing a political allegory 
and some tracts, a recklessness which perhaps helped to make 
him a marked man. Marked he was, though we know not 
whether for his debts or for his loyalty to the king, who no 
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longer scaled garden walls for a glimpse of his Spanish sweet- 
heart, but, wed to a French Princess and seated upon the 
throne of his father, found himself a storm centre, betrayed 
by friends, hounded by enemies, his back to the wall, fighting 
for his life against the iron-fisted oligarchs of the Long Par- 
liament. Arrested by their order and his papers seized, our 
fascinating chatterbox was cast into the Fleet Prison, and 
although he addressed more than one remonstrance to the 
autocratic Parliament, he was compelled to remain for eight 
years in durance vile. 

Such a fate would have crushed a less serene soul than 
Howell, but he (blessings upon his chatty tongue) wrote 
pamphlet after pamphlet (who cares for them now?) and 
letter after letter addressed to old friends, a dear delight to 
later generations. They are not filled with importunities, or 
complaints against fate, or with details of the hardships by 
which prison life might be supposed to darken his days, but 
with fascinating odds and ends of knowledge picked up during 
joyous journeying on the continent. Now he chatters about 
the rise of the Netherlands, now of the origin of the tobacco 
habit, now of the history of religions, and now about the 
Copernican system. Many of these missives were essays in 
miniature rather than letters, but he writes them with un- 
failing zest, lightening them with countless human touches 
and good stories garnered in his travels—seventeenth century 
drummers’ yarns which, if they point no moral, certainly serve 
to adorn a tale. 

“A German gentleman,” he tells us, “speaking one day to 
an Italian, said that the German tongue was the language of 
Paradise.” 

“ ‘Sure,’ said the Italian (alluding to its roughness), ‘then 
it was the tongue that God Almighty chid Adam in.’ 

“ ‘It may be so,’ replied the German, ‘but the devil tempted 
Eve in Italian before.’ ” 

He tells us that perjurers in Bithynia betray themselves 
if they bathe in the waters of a certain river; and with a gusto 
quite forgivable in a bachelor, relates the story of a hen- 
pecked husband who refused to fear the devil “because,” said 
he, “ I have married his kinswoman.” Who that loves Brown- 
ing—and fairy tales—can forget that Howell recounted in a 
letter from the Fleet, the tale of the “pied-coated piper of 
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Hamelen” and the children, which our honest chatterbox 
would not relate, he protests, “were there not some ground 
of truth for it.” 

Like most bachelors, he is fond of moralizing on matri- 
mony, and he essays now and then to advise his intimates with 
the air of a Solomon. In such a role, he writes to an old friend 
regarding his son: “I have observed that he is too much given 
to his study and self society, especially to converse with dead 
men, I mean books. Were I worthy to give you advice, I 
could wish he were well married, and it may wean him from 
that bookish and thoughtful humour. Women were created 
for the comfort of men, and I have known that to some they 
have proved the best helleborum against melancholy.” What 
Howell’s own helleborum was—for he never married—we can 
only surmise; perhaps, it was his unshakable serenity. One 
of his letters discusses the problem (unsettled until the advent 
of equal suffrage), whether women are inferior to men. With 
a magnanimity far in advance of his sex, Howell confesses, 
“I believe there are as many female saints in Heaven as male, 
unless you make me adhere to the opinion that women must 
be all masculine before they are capable to be made angels of.” 
God save the mark! 

It was when writing from prison in April, 1645, that 
Howell is moved to answer the most flattering of questions to 
a bachelor: “Why he does not marry.” He will not wed for 
money, he avers, for while his purse is lean, yet “my genius 
prompts me that I was born under a planet not to die in a 
lazaretto.”. And he adds with tantalizing self-depreciation: 
“I have upon occasion of a sudden distemper, sometimes a 
madman, sometimes a fool, sometimes a melancholy old fel- 
low to deal with: I mean myself, for I have the humours 
within me that belong to all three; therefore, who will cast 
herself away upon such a one? Besides, I came tumbling out 
into the world a poor cadet, a true cosmopolite, not born to 
land, lease, house or office. It is true, I have purchased since 
a small spot of ground upon Parnassus which I hold in fee of 
the Muses, and I have endeavored to manure it as well as I 
could, though I confess it hath yielded me little fruit hitherto. 
And what woman would be so mad as to take that only for 
her jointure?” 

In an earlier, but no less delightful, note, he muses over 
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various types of women with true bachelor detachment. “I 
confess,” he writes solemnly, “such is the nature of love, and 
which is worse, the nature of women is such, that, like 
shadows, the more you follow them the faster they fly from 
you. It is all very well to lay siege to a beauty’s heart, but,” 
he adds, with that practical common sense which may have 
been the final explanation of his bachelorhood, “if you cannot 
win the fort, retire handsomely, for there is as much honor to 
be won at a handsome retreat as at a hot onset, it being the 
difficultest piece of war.” 

Like us of today, he found his times sadly out of joint: 
“To take all the nations in a lump,” he writes to the Earl of 
Dorset in 1646, “I think God Almighty hath a quarrel lately 
with all mankind and given the reins to the ill spirit to com- 
pass the whole earth, for within these twelve years there have 
been the strangest revolutions and horridest things happen. 
not only in Europe, but all the world over, that have befallen 
mankind, I dare boldly say, since Adam fell, in so short a 
revolution of time. . . . It seems the whole earth is off the 
hinges.” An apprehension which now, as then, we trust may 
prove groundless. 

Most of the letters written in prison lack the spontaneity 
and the zest of relation so characteristic of his earlier epistles. 
Yet they have the Howellian savor, and aided our irrepressible 
chatterbox to escape melancholia and writer’s cramp. 

Of course, he was freed at last; of course, he dedicated 
a pamphlet to Cromwell; of course, he heralded the Stuart 
restoration with loud rejoicings; and, of course, he begged 
the generous Charles for a sinecure. What was not a matter 
of couse was that he actually received a gift of two hundred 
pounds from the king (February, 1661), and an appointment 
at one hundred pounds a year as historiographer of England. 
Thus the slings and arrows of outrageous fortune finally 
ceased to assail him and the brief round of days which still 
were his, brought him the contentment of deserved and slip- 
pered ease. Five years later, he was dead, having left direc- 
tions, genial egotist as he was, that a tomb should be erected 
over him duly adorned with a Latin inscription. 

Today the newspapers regale us at breakfast with the 
latest scandal. It is touched up by “our special correspond- 
ent,” with the aid of a perfervid imagination and a hectic 
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rhetoric. But the prurient ear of Howell’s day had no such 
recourse. Lucky the correspondent of the indefatigable James, 
to whom was vouchsafed the choicest tidbits of news in a rela- 
tion vivid, satisfying, deliciously intime. Here is the story of 
that Buckingham’s death, who, handsome and dissolute, had 
accompanied Prince Charles to Spain on his wooing and had 
wormed his way into the favor of two kings: 

“Upon Saturday last, the Duke did rise up in a well- 
disposed humour out of his bed, and cut a caper or two; and, 
being ready, and having been under the harber’s hands (where 
the murderer had thought to have done the deed, for he was 
leaning upon the window all the while), he went to breakfast, 
attended by a great company of commanders, where Monsieur 
Soubize came unto him, and whispered him in the ear that 
Rochelle was relieved; the Duke seemed to slight the news, 
which made some think that Soubize went away discontented. 
After breakfast, the Duke, going out, Colonel Fryer stept 
before him, stopping him upon some business, and one Lieu- 
tenant Felton, being behind, made a thrust with a common ten- 
penny knife over Fryer’s arm at the Duke, which lighted so 
fatally, that he slit his heart in two, leaving the knife sticking 
in the body. The Duke took out the knife and threw it away, 
and laying his hand on his sword, and drawing it half out, 
said: ‘The villain hath killed me;’ so reeling against a chimney, 
he fell down dead. The Duchess, hearing the noise below, 
came in her nightgears from her bedchamber, which was in 
an upper room, to a kind of rail, and thence beheld him wel- 
tering in his own blood. Felton had lost his hat in the crowd, 
wherein there was a paper sewed, wherein he declared that 
the reason which moved him to this act was no grudge of his 
own (though he had been far behind for his pay, and had been 
put by his captain’s place twice), but in regard he thought 
the Duke an enemy to the State; therefore, what he did was 
for the public good of his country. Yet he got clearly down, 
and so might have gone to his horse, which was tied to a hedge 
hard by; but he was so amazed that he missed his way, and 
so struck into the pastry, where, though the cry went that 
some Frenchman had done it, he, thinking the word was 
Felton, boldly confessed it was he that had done the deed, and 
so he was in their hands. 

“Jack Stamford would have run at him, but he was kept 
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off by Mr. Nicholas; so being carried up to a tower, Captain 
Mince tore off his spurs, and asking how he durst attempt such 
an act, making him believe the Duke was not dead, he an- 
swered boldly that he knew he was dispatched, for it was not 
he, but the hand of heaven that gave the stroke; and though 
his whole body had been covered over with armour of proof, 
he could not have avoided it. Captain Charles Price went 
post presently to the King, four miles off, who being at prayers 
on his knees when it was told him, yet he never stirred, nor 
was he disturbed a whit till all Divine service was done. 

“This was the relation as far as my memory could bear, 
in my Lord of Rutland’s letter, who willed me to remember 
him unto your ladyship, and tell you that he was going to 
comfort your niece (the Duchess) as fast as he could. So I 
humbly take my leave and rest your ladyship’s most dutiful 
servant, J. H.” 

Fortunate, Countess of Sunderland, who got the news in 
this epistolary masterpiece! What could be finer than those 
intimate touches—the Duke on arising “cutting a caper or 
two;” the murderer leaning upon the window as he watches 
his victim under the barber’s hands; the wounded Duke pluck- 
ing the penknife from his heart and reeling against the chim- 
ney as he fell dead; the murderer in a daze missing his way; 
the King hearing the ghastly news at prayers, but maintaining 
an iron self-command. 

Small wonder that Thackeray loved James Howell! True, 
he did not canonize him as he did Charles Lamb, but he kept 
the Epistles ever at his bedside with Elia and Montaigne, to 
render his pillowed ease delectable in the wee sma’ hours. 
Verily, that were gallant company to keep; the genial James 
knew no courtlier when he was numbered among the quick. 
Nor in his fondest dreaming dared he to hope that in a later 
and less leisurely day, a fairer felicity might be his than the 
privilege of communion with the great W. M. T. when all the 
world else was silent. 

















THE DUTIES OF THE CITIZEN. 
BY JOHN A. RYAN, D.D. 


HE obligations of the citizen to obey civil laws 
does not exhaust his duties to the State. So im- 
} portant is the State and its functions that it gives 

rise to a special kind of justice. This is called by 

} the moral theologians legal justice, and it is com- 
monly defined as that virtue which inclines the citizen to 
render to the community what is due it for the common good.' 
This means not only obedience to the laws, but all those 
actions, political and social, which are necessary for the com- 
mon welfare. Legal justice binds both the ruler and the 
citizen. It obliges the former to make the common welfare 
the object of all his official acts. It obliges the citizen and the 
public official alike to comply with the laws, and to give due 
consideration to the needs of the State in all their actions 
and relationships. 

The particular duties imposed upon public officials by 
the virtue of legal justice, can be stated summarily in a few 
paragraphs. The general obligation of promoting the social 
good implies, obviously, that the executive, the judge, the 
lawmaker are bound to prefer that end to their private ad- 
vantage. The man who regards public office as an opportun- 
ity for private gain, except incidentally and as a necessary 
consequence of faithful public service, is false to his trust and 
violates legal justice. To accept a bribe for aid in the enact- 
ment of a bad law, for negligent or oppressive administration 
of the law, or for unjust judicial conduct, is an evident moral 
wrong. To obtain some advantage on the occasion of proper 
official actions, for example, through some form of “graft,” 
is likewise a violation of legal justice. Such conduct is gen- 
erally forbidden by the civil law; at any rate, it renders right 
judgment and adequate performance of official duties ex- 
tremely difficult. Public officials are not justified in exposing 
themselves to such a grave temptation. What is true of their 
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own private advantage applies likewise to that of their 
friends. In their enactment and administration of the law. 
they may not extend favors of any sort to any individual or 
class of individuals. The common good must be preferred to 
the good of individuals, and all individuals must be treated 
with exact justice. 

Public officials are not only bound to refrain from pro- 
moting the interests of individuals at the expense of the com- 
mon good, and to avoid favoritism toward certain individuals, 
but also to extend rigorous and proportionate justice to all 
social classes. This means that no class should be favored 
to the detriment of the general welfare, and that no class 
should receive less than its due proportion of public pro- 
tection and assistance. For example, it is wrong to permit 
an industrial group to exploit the national resources, such as 
coal mines and timber, in such a way that present or future 
generations will suffer unnecessary hardship. It is wrong to 
give certain industrial interests the benefit of a public subsidy 
or a protective tariff, the effect of which is to impose extor- 
tionate costs upon the great body of the consumers. The pos- 
session of unregulated monopoly power is likewise a cause 
of injury to the public welfare, which will not be tolerated 
by public officials who habitually fulfill their public obliga- 
tions. 

On the other hand, every social class has a just claim 
against the State and its officials for that measure of govern- 
mental protection and assistance which is necessary to pro- 
vide the conditions of right and reasonable life. Today, this 
principle receives its chief application in the weaker economic 
classes. As Pope Leo XIII. observed: “The richer classes 
have many ways of shielding themselves, and stand less in 
need of help from the State; whereas, those who are badly off 
have no resources of their own to fall back upon, and must 
chiefly depend upon the assistance of the State. And it is for 
this reason that wage earners, who are undoubtedly among 
the weak and necessitous, should be specially cared for and 
protected by the government.”* Therefore, legislators are 
morally bound to provide for minimum decent standards of 
life and labor. This means legislation to prevent child labor, 
an excessively long working day, oppressive conditions in 
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work places, unduly low wages and the subjection of the 
workers to an inhumane insecurity as regards unemployment, 
sickness, accidents, invalidity and old age. Public officials are 
likewise under obligation to promote in due measure the pros- 
perity of industrial enterprise, to levy taxes in proportion to 
ability and sacrifice, and in general to deal with all classes 
according to their actual needs and deserts, not according to 
some doctrinaire theory of laissez-faire or of opposition to 
class legislation. In the words of Pope Leo XIII: “Among 
the many and grave duties of rulers who would do their best 
for the people, the first and chief is to act with strict justice— 
with that justice which is called by the schoolmen distributive 
—towards each and every class alike.” *® 

One of the primary duties of public officials is to possess 
an adequate knowledge of what constitutes the common wel- 
fare; and of the means by which it is best promoted. This 
obligation is disregarded by a large proportion of those who 
seek public office. Men, who are otherwise conscientious, 
assume that good will and right motives are a sufficient equip- 
ment for public service. When we consider the enormously 
extended functions of the modern State, the numerous and 
profound ways in which its activities affect the welfare of all 
the people, and the consequent complexity of legislating and 
governing wisely, we see that this notion is utterly mistaken. 
Only in local governments and subordinate official positions 
is it true that common honesty plus common sense suffice for 
those who are charged with the duty of caring for the public 
welfare. In all the more important legislative and executive 
offices, a considerable amount of special knowledge is essen- 
tial to an adequate discharge of official obligations. 

So much for the nature and elements of the obligation 
resting upon public officials. The scope of their obligation is 
identical with the province of the State. This has been de- 
scribed in preceding articles‘ on the State’s end and functions. 
All of these functions, intellectual, moral, religious, polit- 
ical, civic and economic, public officials are morally bound to 
perform in accordance with the principles of strict and pro- 
portionate justice. 

The statement is frequently made in the United States 


* Encyclical, On the Condition oj Labor. 
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that public officials are merely public servants. It is incor- 
rect. They are, indeed, the servants of the people, but they 
are also something more. Inasmuch as their function is that 
of public service, they may properly be regarded as public 
servants; inasmuch as their position gives them the authority 
to enact laws which are morally binding on the people, they 
are not servants but masters. Their character as public serv- 
ants does not depend upon the fact that they are elected by 
the people; for hereditary kings are likewise bound to serve 
the common welfare. In a republic the members of legis- 
latures may, in a special sense, be regarded as servants of the 
people, whenever they are instructed by the electors to carry 
out certain political policies. Their promise to pursue this 
course creates a particular responsibility to the people, and 
renders their position analogous to that of servants, or agents. 
Nevertheless, they are masters and rulers when they enact 
the legislation necessary to carry out the policies to which 
they have committed themselves. 

The first duty of the citizen is obedience to law. It ex- 
tends to the ordinances of every jurisdiction in which the 
citizen finds himself, national, state and municipal. The basis, 
nature and limits of this duty have been described in a pre- 
vious article.® 

A second duty is that of respect for public authority, and 
this means both public officials and their enactments. Of 
course, this duty can be exaggerated, but in our day and coun- 
try the opposite perversion is much more frequent. Through 
false inferences drawn from the principles of democracy, men 
are inclined to minimize, or even to reject entirely, this obli- 
gation. Conscious that elected officials are human beings of 
the same clay as himself, and dependent upon him for an ele- 
vation that is only temporary, the citizen easily assumes that 
to show them respect is undemocratic and unworthy. The 
Century Dictionary defines respect as, “the feeling of esteem, 
regard or consideration excited by the contemplation of per- 
sonal worth, dignity or power; also a similar feeling excited 
by corresponding attributes in things.” While public officials 
are sometimes lacking in personal worth and dignity, they 
are always the possessors and custodians of political power, 
which of its nature demands esteem and consideration. Were 
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this attitude habitually taken by the citizens, the problem of 

securing law observance would be greatly simplified. The 

man who refuses respect to civil authority because he fears 
that it would demean or degrade him, exhibits the slave mind 
and temper; for he has not sufficient confidence in his own 
worth to feel that he can afford to give honor where honor 
is due, or to recognize any kind of superiority. Such a man 
is not only a bad citizen, but a detriment to any social 
group. 

Closely connected with obedience is the duty of loyalty. 

In essence, loyalty means faithfulness and constancy in alle- 

giance and service. To the idea of obedience, which may be 

quite formal, mechanical, and even reluctant, it adds the no- 

tions of intensity, emotion, spontaneity and constancy. The 

genuinely loyal citizen is always ready and eager, not only to 

obey the laws, but to support and maintain the political in- 

stitutions of his country. If the citizen merely refrains from 
seditious or treasonable conduct, his loyalty is negative and 
imperfect. Whether positive or negative, loyalty always im- 
plies a certain habitual spirit and attitude toward laws and 
institutions. It habitually recognizes that a presumption 
exists in favor of organic and statutory enactments and prin- 
ciples. The loyal citizen is always disposed to give his govern- 
ment and his political institutions “the benefit of the doubt,” 
and to withhold obedience or support only when the doubt is 
converted into moral certainty that the laws or the govern- 
ment are in the wrong. In a word, the habitual attitude of 
the loyal citizen is that of sympathetic faith, not that of crit- 
‘icality and distrust. 

The participation of the United States in the Great War 
made the subject of loyalty lively and very practical. As 
might have been expected, the discussion gave ignorant, prej- 
udiced and selfish men the opportunity to exploit perverted 
notions of loyalty. During and since the War, various groups 
and organizations endeavored with considerable success to 
fasten the stigma of disloyalty upon many of their fellow 
citizens who were guilty of neither treason nor sedition. The 
conception of loyalty to the Constitution became perverted 

into the doctrine that any attempt to change the Constitution, 

even by legitimate means, is disloyal. Not only the method 
but the scope of loyalty was distorted. The demand was 
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impudently and blatantly made that all citizens should show 
loyalty not only to our political and legal institutions, but also 
to our industrial institutions, specifically to the existing posi- 
tions and relations of Capital and Labor. Any theory or 
movement which aimed at essentially modifying the industrial 
system or diminishing the power of Capital, whether through 
Socialism, Guildism, or coéperative enterprise, was denounced 
as seditious and un-American. It is significant that both these 
forms of exaggeration were, in the main, committed by the 
same persons. They denounced any effort to change the Con- 
stitution because they dislike changes which would facilitate 
industrial reforms and social justice; they strove to place in- 
dustrial institutions on the same plane of authority as polit- 
ical institutions because they wish to perpetuate economic 
injustice. In short, the perversions and exaggerations of the 
notion and duty of loyalty were mainly determined by sordid 
economic motives. 

Those corruptions of a noble sentiment and doctrine do 
not merit a formal refutation. Loyalty to political institutions 
does not exclude the desire or the effort to modify or even to 
abolish them by orderly and reasonable process. Loyalty to 
the State, to one’s country, to the public weal, does not include 
belief in, love of or defence of existing private institutions, 
industrial or other. The loyalty which is incumbent upon the 
citizen, as citizen, concerns only political institutions and re- 
lations. The organized attempt to make it apply to the eco- 
nomic order, is one of the most extraordinary and brazen per- 
formances in the history of human selfishness. It was pos- 
sible only in the vitiated atmosphere of war, and in the ab- 
normal psychology of the years immediately following. 

In his excellent brochure on Christian Citizenship, the 
Rev. Thomas Wright declares that obedience, respect and 
loyalty are the constituent elements of patriotism.’ Probably, 
this is as satisfactory as any other analysis of the vague, 
though apparently elementary, sentiment that we call patriot- 
ism. The good citizen loves to be acclaimed a patriot, and the 
orator finds patriotism one of the most appealing and popular 
subjects. Nevertheless, it is very elusive. To the average 
man, it means love of country, but what does love of country 
mean? Not merely love of green fields, lofty mountains and 
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winding rivers; not always love of existing political institu- 
tions. In time of actual or threatened war, the idea of patriot- 
ism is very simple. It means support and defence of one’s 
country against armed attack. 

In time of peace, the phrase, “love of country,” means 
many things to many minds. The object of the love may be 
the physical characteristics of the country, or its economic and 
social opportunities, or its government, or its political ideals, 
or its history, or some combination of these entities. As com- 
monly used, the term patriotism has almost always an inter- 
national connotation. It appeals to the national conscious- 
ness. It brings before the mind the facts of national individ- 
uality, separateness, distinctness of interests. It lays stress 
upon the welfare of one’s own country against the welfare of 
other countries. Too often, it takes the form of boasting, 
jingoism, contempt of foreign nations, and identifies the na- 
tional welfare with national power, imperialism and aggres- 
sion. The average citizen frequently confuses patriotism 
with national jealousy and provincialism. He does not 
regularly think of it as having anything to do with internal 
affairs. 

Adequate and rational patriotism should be quite as active 
in peace as in war, and it should extend to every matter that 
affects the common good. If patriotism is love of country, its 
only rational and concrete meaning is love of the people who 
inhabit the country and compose the State, in other words, 
love of one’s fellow citizens. Therefore, its ultimate object is 
the same as that of the State, namely, the common good. In 
time of peace, the common good is much more dependent 
upon domestic legislation and administration than upon for- 
eign policies. The true patriot realizes this and strives to 
promote the common good in all his political activities. The 
man who participates in political corruption, or uses his po- 
litical position or influence for the undue advantage of any 
social group or for the oppression of any social class, is not a 
patriot, no matter how loudly he may acclaim the glories of 
his country or how truculently he may proclaim his willing- 
ness to fight foreigners. 

Taking up now the more specific duties of the citizen, we 
find that they may be conveniently grouped under two heads: 
those which are elementary and which exist under all forms 
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of government; those which are complex and have place only 
in a State that possesses representative institutions. The most 
important of the specific elementary duties are concerned with 
taxation and military service. 

According to Catholic teaching, statutes imposing taxes 
bind in conscience. The general reason is the same as that 
which attaches moral obligation to other civil laws. That is 
the common welfare. Since government cannot maintain 
itself nor perform its functions without revenues, and since it 
has no other means of obtaining them than taxation, the citi- 
zens are morally bound to provide the necessary revenues in 
this manner. Moreover, the obligation is not merely one of 
legal justice, that justice which requires citizens to promote 
the common good, but also of strict justice, that justice which 
requires restitution to be made when it is violated.’ If the 
citizens fail to pay taxes, they sometimes inflict injury upon 
the State, injury which can be measured in terms of money 
and repaired by payments of money. When the evasion does 
not produce such injury, owing to the fact that the authorities 
increase the tax rate, or devise other and more effective forms 
of taxation, the obligation of making restitution will have a 
different object. The real beneficiaries of restitution will 
then be those citizens who have acted conscientiously and 
paid the full measure of taxes levied upon them. 

Let us suppose that a tax rate of one and one-half per cent. 
will yield sufficient revenue for a city if all the citizens con- 
tribute their proportionate share. Through various devices 
very many of them evade a considerable part of their obliga- 
tion. In as far as the deficit is not made up through an in- 
crease in the tax rate, an injury is done the public welfare. 
If the rate is raised sufficiently to bring in all the necessary 
revenue, the conscientious taxpayers contribute more than 
their proper share, and, therefore, suffer injustice at the hands 
of the dishonest. If the evasions are so great as to require 
that the rate be raised to two per cent., it means that the 
honest citizens are paying one-third more than their fair 
quota. They pay one-third more than they would have to pay 
if all were as honest as they. The injustice done them by the 
evasive action of their fellow citizens is obvious. Hence, fol- 
lows the obligation of restitution. 


*Cf. Bouquillon, Theologia Moralis Fandamentalis, pp. 460-463. 
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These are the general principles. Their application, how- 
ever, is not entirely simple, owing to the complexity and in- 
justice of our tax system, and the very large proportion of 
persons who habitually understate their taxable property. 
The principal form of taxation, at least in local and State 
jurisdictions, is what is known as the general property tax. 
Not only does this directly violate the ethical principle of 
taxation in proportion to ability to pay, as determined by com- 
parative sacrifices, but it is apportioned and administered 
most inequitably, and it is evaded in wholesale fashion. In 
the words of Professor Seligman: “The general property tax, 
as actually administered, is beyond doubt one of the worst 
taxes known in the civilized world.”* In these circumstances, 
the conscientious citizen cannot be required to do more than 
pay that proportion of the full amount which is paid by the 
majority. If the prevailing understatement of taxable prop- 
erty amounts to twenty-five per cent., the citizen who pays on 
more than three-fourths of his goods, contributes more than 
his share. This general rule of action may properly be ap- 
plied to other kinds of taxes where evasion is considerable and 
notorious. Of course, the conscientious citizen will not take 
advantage of it until he is morally certain of the facts. 

It is sometimes asserted that certain tax laws are purely 
penal, obliging the citizen only to submit to the penalty in 
case his evasion is detected. From our discussion on “The 
Moral Obligation of Civil Law,” it seems fairly clear that 
this theory must be applied with great caution, and that the 
tax laws which fall under it are exceptional. Tariff duties are 
the taxes most commonly adduced. Probably, the laws pre- 
scribing these are purely penal, not only because of the com- 
mon popular conviction, but because they are saturated with 
economic and ethical inequalities. 

As a rule, the citizen is not bound to pay taxes until the 
amount due from him has been defined by the fiscal author- 
ities. When he is legally required to furnish a statement of 
his property, he is obliged by legal justice to comply. Is he 
obliged to volunteer such information? For example, is a 
person morally bound to inform the authorities that his in- 
come is sufficiently large to subject him to the income tax? 


* Essays in Taxation, p. 61. *Cf. Tanquerey, De Justitia, no. 597. 
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If he does not give this spontaneous information, he will 
escape. The income tax law requires the citizens to make 
such a statement, and penalizes them for failure to do so when 
their evasion of the tax has been detected. It seems clear, 
therefore, that the citizen is bound by legal justice to provide 
a statement of his taxable property, not only in response to 
an official requisition, but sometimes in the absence of such a 
requisition. 

Another elementary obligation of the citizen is that of 
military service, when required by a law of conscription. 
The object of such a law is of the greatest importance to the 
public weal. As a rule, the obligation is gravely binding in 
conscience. Hence, all fraudulent methods of escaping its 
operation are a violation of legal justice. 

The second class of duties incumbent on the citizen results 
from his electoral functions. In a republic, legislation and 
administration depend finally upon the intelligence and mor- 
ality of the voters. They have it in their power to make the 
government a good one or a bad one. Whether the common 
good will be promoted or injured, depends upon the kind of 
laws enacted and the manner in which they are administered; 
but the character of the laws and the administration is pri- 
marily determined by the way in which the citizens discharge 
their function of choosing legislators and administrators. 
Therefore, this function is of the gravest importance and the 
obligation which it imposes is likewise grave. 

It must be admitted that the importance and gravity of 
this obligation is frequently ignored by Catholics, as well as 
by other citizens. Writing of Great Britain, the Rev. Thomas 
Wright declares: “There are large numbers of Catholics in 
this land with but little appreciation of the strong inter-rela- | 
tion which exists between true citizenship and Christianity. 
. . » Many excuses, it must be owned, may be alleged in exten- 
uation of the apathy of Catholics towards their civic obliga- 
tions in these lands. Time, however, has undermined the 
substance of these apologetic pleas. Catholics are now able 
to appeal to no sufficient cause why they should stand aloof 
from public affairs, or why, participating in them, they need 
indiscriminately follow the policies of parties without thought 
or test of their moral justification.” ™ 
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These observations may be applied in full measure to the 
Catholics of the United States. Like their co-religionists of 
Great Britain, they can show historical conditions to exten- 
uate, if not to justify, their neglect of political obligations. 
Very many, if not the majority, of them are persons, or the 
descendants of persons, who came from countries whose Gov- 
ernments treated Catholics unfairly and allowed them very 
little participation in public affairs. As a consequence, a large 
proportion of American Catholics have been, until quite re- 
cently, possessed by what has been happily characterized “the 
psychology of persecution.” They have looked upon govern- 
ment with a certain measure of distrust, and, therefore, have 
been predisposed to ignore or to minimize their electoral 
responsibility. Many of them have easily and complacently 
accepted the cynical judgment that “politics is a rotten busi- 
ness,” and have either held aloof or permitted their po- 
litical influence to be utilized by special and unworthy 
interests. sei 

The Catholic teaching on the duty of exercising the voting 
franchise, as stated in the authoritative manuals of moral 
theology, may be summed up as follows: 

The obligation of taking part in the election of candidates 
for civil offices is an obligation of legal justice. The citizens 
are bound to promote the common good in all reasonable 
ways. The franchise enables them to further or to hinder the 
common weal greatly and fundamentally, inasmuch as the 
quality of the government depends upon the kind of officials 
they elect. Not only questions of politics, but social, indus- 
trial, educational, moral and religious subjects are regulated 
by legislative bodies and administered by executives. There- 
fore, the matter is of grave importance, and the obligation of 
the citizen to participate in the election and to support fit 
candidates is correspondingly grave. According to Tanquerey, 
the elector cannot free himself from this obligation by any 
slight cause or reason, such as, going hunting, or criticism by 
his neighbors. The excusing cause needs to be of a grave 
nature, such as, loss of one’s means of livelihood. A slight 
cause will relieve the citizen from the obligation of voting, 
only when he is morally certain that he cannot affect the 
immediate result. Even then, he ought to take part in the 


"Cf. Tanquerey, De Justitia, pp. 475-477; Noldin, De Preceptis, pp. 336-339. 
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election to show good example, and to hasten the day when 
the cause which he supports will command a majority of the 
voters.** 

Just as the official is obliged to refrain from promoting 
the interests of individuals as against the common good, so 
the elector is morally bound to cast his vote for the common 
welfare, instead of for the benefit of private persons or groups. 
This principle is very often forgotten by well-meaning citizens; 
for example, by giving their political support to a friend, or 
to a member of their own race or religion, when he has not 
the required moral or intellectual equipment, or when he is 
the upholder of socially harmful policies. Too often, in such 
situations, the honest citizen salves his conscience with the 
excuse that the opposing candidate “is just as bad.” Were 
this the fact, it would be legitimate to determine one’s choice 
on the basis of personal friendship, or racial or religious af- 
filiation, or other extrinsic considerations; but the general 
fact is that voters who adopt this course do not take adequate 
care to find out whether the candidate of the opposition is in 
reality “just as bad.” They too easily decide the question on 
the basis of their inclinations and predilections. 

Closely connected with this unjustifiable practice is that 
of ignoring principles and policies in the exercise of the fran- 
chise. “Vote for a good man, regardless of party,” is a plaus- 
ible, but essentially inadequate, political rule. A distinction 
should be drawn between legislative positions and those which 
are merely administrative. In choosing a city treasurer or a 
county auditor, the only pertinent qualifications are honesty, 
intellectual capacity and technical equipment. There is in- 
volved no question of legislative policy. When the office to 
be filled is that of governor of a State, president of the United 
States, member of a State legislature or congressman, other 
qualifications are essential in addition to those just mentioned. 
The “good man” may have some very harmful views concern- 
ing political and industrial policies. He may sincerely favor 
national imperialism and jingoism, or legislation to promote 
the undue aggrandizement of one social class or the oppression 
of another social class. Obviously, the citizen does not fulfill 
his duty of promoting the common good when he votes for a 
“good man” of this sort. Sometimes the common welfare will 
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suffer less through the election of a man whose political pol- 
icies are right, but whose moral or intellectual equipment is 
deficient, than through the elevation of a “good man” who 
gives his adhesion to wrong policies. 

It is sometimes said that the good man in other relations 
of life is always the best kind of a citizen. This statement is 
only a half truth. The unqualified propagation and accept- 
ance of it is a serious obstacle to the improvement of citizen- 
ship. Fidelity to one’s duties as husband, father, son, brother, 
neighbor, employer, employee, buyer, seller, debtor, creditor, 
professional man and client—does, indeed, contribute very 
greatly toward the common welfare. Actions performed 
under the direction of the domestic and social virtues neces- 
sarily promote individual and social happiness, just as the 
opposite actions are an injury to the commonwealth. Never- 
theless, these virtues are not a complete equipment for all 
the duties of citizenship. They do not of themselves provide 
the citizen with that specific knowledge which he requires as 
a voter, nor with that civic consciousness which is essential 
to good citizenship. 

An honest employer may treat his employees unjustly 
because he is unacquainted with those moral principles which 
apply specifically to industrial relations, or because he has 
an insufficient knowledge of the living conditions and needs 
of the workers, and the virtuous citizen may fail in his duties 
to the State because he does not realize the importance of 
this particular responsibility, or because he lacks the specific 
political knowledge which would enable him to exercise his 
suffrage for the best interests of the commonwealth. In this 
category are the man who does not realize how fundamentally 
good government depends upon the electors, the man who 
lazily assumes that politics is necessarily corrupt, and the 
man who thinks it sufficient to vote for good men, without 
any reference to the helpfulness or harmfulness of their po- 
litical principles and policies. 

In a word, the good man is not a good citizen unless he 
possesses the specific knowledge essential to good citizenship. 
This comprises adequate perception of the citizen’s power 
and responsibility, and a reasonable degree of acquaintance 
with political institutions, personages and policies. The good 
citizen recognizes all these obligations and makes reasonable 
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and continuous efforts to fulfill them. Such a man, and only 
such a man, possesses an adequate civic consciousness. 

Worth quoting, are the following extracts from a letter 
addressed to his people, in the year 1921, by the late Cardinal 
Amette, Archbishop of Paris: 


In the joint letter which they recently addressed to the 
French Catholics, the bishops of France said: “It is a duty 
of conscience for all citizens honored with the right of suf- 
frage to vote honestly and wisely with the sole aim of bene- 
fiting the country. The citizen is subject to the Divine 
law as is the Christian. Of our votes, as of all our actions, 
God will demand an account. The duty of voting is so much 
the more binding upon conscience because on its good or 
evil exercise depend the gravest interests of the country 
and of religion. 

“It is your duty to vote: to neglect to do so would be a 
culpable abdication of duty on your part. It is your duty 
to vote honestly; that is to say, for men worthy of your 
esteem and trust. It is your duty to vote wisely; that is 
to say, in such a way as not to waste your votes. It would 
be better to cast them for candidates who, although not 
giving complete satisfaction to all our legitimate demands, 
would lead us to expect from them a line of conduct useful 
to the country, rather than to keep your votes for others 
whose programme would indeed be more perfect, but whose 
almost certain defeat might open the door to the enemies 
of religion and of the social order.” 


Tanquerey points out that, in order to be able to vote 
rightly and intelligently, in order to possess the specific knowl- 
edge requisite for this purpose, upright citizens should organ- 
ize and participate in political associations."* This is obvious. 
Men unite in trade unions, manufacturers’ associations, cham- 
bers of commerce and professional societies of various kinds 
for the promotion of their economic interests. Hundreds of 
thousands of good men, thus occupationally organized, fail to 
see the necessity of organizing politically for the protection 
of their civic interests and the effective performance of their 
duties to the commonwealth. The conduct of political organ- 
izations they leave to professional politicians, who are usually 
in the service of selfish private interests. When the inactive 


™ Loc. cit. 
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citizens see the evil results of this arrangement, they attempt 
to justify their aloofness by the reflection that politics is essen- 
tially corrupt. This lazy pessimism is not warranted by any- 
thing inherent in political affairs. It represents a vain attempt 
to evade moral responsibility. If politics is rotten, a large 
part of the responsibility rests upon well-meaning, but indo- 
lent, citizens. 

In view of the fundamental and immense importance to 
the State of the voting function, and since the electors are in a 
practical sense the primary political authority, it would seem 
that the electoral duties of the citizens are not merely duties 
of legal justice. It would seem that, like the obligations of 
public officials, they also fall under the head of strict or com- 
mutative justice. A group of legislators inflict injury upon 
the community by a bad law, thereby violating strict justice: 
are not the citizens who elected them guilty of the same kind 
of injustice, in so far as they foresaw this possibility? The 
difference between their offence and that. of the legislators 
seems to be one of degree, not one of kind. 

Among the electoral duties of the citizen is that of becom- 
ing a candidate for public office in some circumstances. Of 
course, this applies only to that small minority who are com- 
petent. In certain situations, says Noldin, an upright Catholic 
is bound by a grave obligation to become a candidate for an 
administrative or legislative office; that is, when his election 
is certain, when he is able to avert grave evils from the com- 
munity, when he can accept the office without grave incon- 
venience to himself, and when no other equally competent 
candidate is available.*° Inasmuch as the issues involved in 
such a situation are of much graver consequence than those 
dependent upon the ballot of the private citizen, the man who 
refuses to become a candidate for office will need a much 
graver reason to excuse him than will the citizen who merely 
neglects to vote. 


Loc. cit. 














BEHIND THE BARS. 


BY BRIAN PADRAIC O’SHASNAIN., 


SoMETIMEs the soul, 

Moving through dim-lit corridors of self, 
Hears an old music underneath the tower 
Where from of old she doth endure 

The mystic paradox of life 

The penalty of sense—its joy, its lure. 


Then, for a time, 

Through some forgotten casement gleams the sky, 
And hills of blue are visioned far away, 

While from the high 

Unvexed white beauty of the wandering clouds, 

A free bird’s melody comes drifting down. 


Dreamlike, the vision fades; 

Only the tower is left. 

The castle walls are all about, 

Again the thralls of sense return— 

But, inwardly, the soul doth burn 

That dear imprisonment to leave, 

And with unweighted wings to cleave 

Its wandering way over the purple hills 

And find a resting-place on some high peak 

Whose sharp and perilous top the slow clouds seek. 































“AMERICAN CATHOLICS IN THE WAR.” 
BY THOMAS F. BURKE, C.S.P. 


— Aj HE modest claim made by Michael Williams, the 
author of the book, American Catholics in the 
War, is one that should be kept in mind by those 
Gi] who read. He says in the introductory chapter: 
Gis 4] “This book is the simple story of that plain fact 
of magnificent service—not the complete, statistical, histor- 
ical record, however—of the fulfilling of the prediction of the 
Fathers of the Third Plenary Council: the short story of how 
our American Catholics fought and worked for God and for 
country during the Great War, and in the days of reconstruc- 
tion, under the direction of the National Catholic War Coun- 
cil. It will take many months, perhaps years more, of as- 
siduous labor before the full record can be gathered and 
made available. This book is the outline sketch of a vast 
literary canvas which some day must be painted: it is merely 
a running chronicle, a summary of a tremendous mass of 
material; but though it is suggestive and fragmentary rather 
than exhaustive and definite, nevertheless, it is based solidly 
upon documentary evidence: it is drawn from the archives of 
the department of historical records, which has been one of 
the chief labors of the National Catholic War Council to build 
up ever since that Council was created by the Hierarchy to 
serve as the mechanism through which that Episcopal author- 
ity, which alone was competent for the task, might guide, 
coérdinate, and inspire the multitudinous, incessant and ex- 
ceedingly diversified activities of the nearly twenty millions 
of men, women and children who form the Catholic Church in 
the United States of America.” 


I. 

With all these purposely imposed limitations, however, 
the book is still a record, and a record of no mean propor- 
tions. It will stand as such. The Chapters on “The National 
Catholic War Council,” “The Mind of the Council,” “The Or- 
ganizing of the Council,” “The Committee on Special War 
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Activities,” tell a story of tremendous and enlightened action 
upon the part of the Hierarchy of the country that must be 
fully read to be at all appreciated. Within these pages, too, 
is found the explanation of the union of all Catholic lay 
activities with the Hierarchical Council and, notably, of the 
union of the Knights of Columbus, who entered the field of 
war activity even before the Council was formed. While 
this volume could not adequately record the work of the 
Knights of Columbus, and while it recognizes that a record of 
their work has been made and published by the Knights them- 
selves, still that work is fully understood as a great part of 
Catholic activity in the War. In regard to this matter, a 
statement of Bishop Muldoon, Chairman of the Administrative 
Committee of the National Catholic War Council, deserves to 
be cited: “Some people have said the Church has stepped in 
and tried to rob the Knights of Columbus of their glory. The 
Church, instead of absorbing them, has embraced them and 
held them up to the world as her adopted children. The 
Catholic Church by adopting the Knights of Columbus as her 
agent, has broadened the service of the Knights of Columbus. 
She stands behind them with all her power, and gives them 
the blessing of the Beloved One.” 

Here, too, is the record of our chaplains, of our soldiers, 
of all our men and women outside the military forces, who 
gave service of one kind or another to our country in her time 
of trial. Every Catholic of America should familiarize him- 
self with this story, yea, every citizen of our land, non-Cath- 
olic as well as Catholic, should know it, for it forms an essen- 
tial part of one of the most important pages in our history. 

The book, while it is a record, is also an answer, a glor- 
ious, thrilling answer, written not only on these pages, but 
upon the heart of our country and upon the seared soil of 
France. Time and again, despite the facts to the contrary, 
fanatical opponents of Catholic Faith have dared to question 
the loyalty of Catholic citizens. Either through malice or 
through ignorance, forces have been organized which would, 
if they could, debar Catholics from even the ordinary rights 
of citizenship. The disingenuous contention has been made 
that since Catholics yield submission to a spiritual ruler who 
lives without the confines of America, therefore they can- 
not be true to their temporal rulers in the State or to the flag 
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of the country under which they live. In the statement of 
Catholic principles, this charge has been met and answered 
again and again. This volume gives an answer that cannot 
be gainsaid, the answer that is made up of simple facts, so 
convincing, so utterly plain and clear, that America herself 
must rise in indignation against any that would ever again 
question the loyalty of her Catholic citizens. 

A record, an answer, the book is likewise a message. In 
placing thus before the public, the recorded accomplishment 
of the part which American Catholics played in the War, the 
motive manifest throughout the book would indicate that this 
is done in no boastful way, nor is it done for the sole purpose 
of establishing the claim of Catholics to due credit. Rather, 
beyond and above such purpose, the book speaks its message 
to American Catholics themselves. For the very fact that they 
so readily answered the call of country, and that they so 
quickly united for joint action under the banner of their 
spiritual leaders, and that they prosecuted so vigorously the 
work given to their hand, contains, by implication at least, the 
call to a like patriotism and a like earnestness of effort in times 
of peace. The problems of peace-time are just as serious, if 
not so instant, as those of war-time. The spirit that shines 
forth from this volume, asks from the Catholics of America 
an interest, at least equal to that displayed during the critical 
days of battle, in meeting the questions that tantalize the mind 
and trouble the heart of the nation in these days that have 
followed. 

Presented as these things are in the words of a literary 
master, in language calm, dignified and restrained; framed 
with the charm with which only study and style can surround 
the statement of facts, they form a piece of reading that is 
attractive in the highest sense. Its author’s reputation in the 
field of letters and the public’s recognition of his previous 
works, are things which commend the story to every lover of 
good writing, as well as to every lover of his country. 


II. 

Yet, were we to stop here we would have failed to grasp 
the full significance of the book, and we would have failed 
to understand the greater lesson that is contained in it. Its 
idea carries it beyond the limits of a record, an answer or a 
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message. No doubt, it is with something beyond these in 
mind that the author goes back, in his story, even to the begin- 
nings of Catholicism in America, to recount its growth in step 
with the growth of the United States, and to retell, though in 
a limited measure, the part played by Catholics in the previous 
great crises of our country’s birth and existence. 

From the preliminary study, contained in the first four 
chapters of the work, there stands forth very clearly the vital 
sympathy that has ever existed between Catholic Faith and 
the fundamental principles upon which our country is built. 
Lack of such sympathy might not, indeed, have prevented 
entirely the advance of the Catholic religion within our shores, 
for, in the testimony of history, the Faith has progressed under 
the most adverse conditions, but, on the other hand, nothing 
less than such a real sympathy could have accounted for the 
extraordinary growth and the steady advance of the Catholic 
Church in America. 

We of the present generation have seen, what later chap- 
ters record, the flowering of American Catholicism during the 
Great War; the surpassing vigor and the exceptional unan- 
imity with which our Catholic citizens came together, on the 
basis of love of country, as a united part of a mighty force to 
meet the exigencies of the time. But this phenomenon was 
not the result of merely momentary patriotism nor sudden 
recognition of duty. It was the fruitful product of a steadfast 
and definite religious force that has existed within our coun- 
try from its earliest days. Catholicism was small in its begin- 
nings. Spiritual forces, other than Catholicism, have sounded 
the dominant note in American civilization for many years, 
sometimes to the benefit, sometimes to the injury of American 
life. Nevertheless, intermingled with these, the Catholic spirit 
was ever present as a leaven, affecting in some degree the 
whole mass. Such words cited in the pages of this book, as 
those which came from the lips of men like Charles Carroll 
of Carrollton, Bishop John Carroll, Archbishop Hughes and 
as those put forth in the deliberations of the Third Plenary 
Council of Baltimore, express beyond quibble and doubt the 
essential sympathy existent between Catholic faith and Amer- 
ican ideals. 

In Catholicism, there is nothing anti-national. There is, 
if you will, something supra-national, which, in no way, inter- 
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feres with the national love or patriotism, but rather brings to 
that love a higher sanction and strengthens it with a strength 
from above. May it not be that this is why—though the reason 
has been generally unrecognized—the Catholic spirit has grown 
and flourished in the land? An assembly of facts, in spite of 
which that spirit has maintained itself in vigor, would seem 
to show this. The minority of Catholic citizens, their conse- 
quent small degree of civic influence, the frequent bitter and 
fanatical attacks of sectarians against them; the general re- 
luctance of Catholics to enter the political arena for the reason 
that they saw in it slight prospects of success; the prevailing 
non-Catholic character of the literature of the country; these 
would seem to have been sufficient to have submerged, yea 
even to have slain the Catholic spirit in our land unless there 
were something common both to that spirit and the spirit of 
America itself. Supra-national, not anti-national, Catholicism 
on the divine level of authoritative revelation, parallels the 
essential elements: of American civilization and, at the same 
time, adds to those elements the beauty and the force of 
divine sanction. If equality, and liberty and discipline, which 
supposes respect for law, are the constituents of American 
national life, that Faith which proclaims the equality of all 
before God, the liberty and the rights of conscience, the obe- 
dience which is due to all lawful authority, can find no place 
where it is more really at home than within the confines of 
our beloved land. 

And how wonderfully all this is evidenced in the heart 
of this book. For, after all, that heart is the series of chapters 
which record the birth, the organization and the completion 
of the National Catholic War Council. These chapters tell of 
a magnificent conception, a gigantic effort and a tremendous 
response. But not one of these could have been possible on 
any basis less real and less sterling than that outlined, the 
agreement of the Catholic spirit with the genius of America. 

Words seem almost futile when we attempt to express our 
admiration for the promptness of the Catholic Hierarchy in 
calling the Council into being, for the leadership which, with 
a vision that was not given to many, courageously presented 
and just as courageously made effective, the idea; for the 
patience with which difficulties were met and overcome; for 
the tact and generous diplomacy manifested in all relations 
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with the Government; for the patriotism that set aside all dif- 
ferences and cemented the various elements into one great 
whole. All these qualities show prominently in the great 
synthetic work accomplished by the Catholic Church in Amer- 
ica during the recent time of our country’s trial. 

The Catholic spirit was ever there in strength and read- 
iness, but while it existed throughout the land, it was not co- 
érdinated for the work that demanded attention. In Catholics, 
as individual citizens, in parishes, in dioceses, in local and in 
nation-wide organizations, patriotism was present and showed 
itself immediately and abundantly. To bring all these man- 
ifestations together, to unite all these various Catholic forces 
so that they would have an influence, the greater because of 
their union, was the task set itself by the National Catholic 
War Council. And their work was successful in every way. 
Catholics from all parts of the land, the diversified units in 
city, state and nation, the clergy and the laity, men and women 
were joined into one Catholic American body, acting as never 
before, with one mind and speaking with one voice. This 
union brought about untold benefits for the members of the 
Army and Navy, in the cantonment, in the camp, in the field, 
in the various cities where they visited: it secured not only the 
recognition of the religious rights and needs of our soldiers 
and sailors, but also obtained for them an adequate supply of 
chaplains to give them religious care and attention; it secured 
the proper means of protection against moral disintegration; 
it showed to the whole country and to the world that there 
could be no slightest doubt of the patriotism of Catholics in 
America. The story of how this unification was realized is told 
graphically and sympathetically, with proportionate credit 
given to the prominent figures in the movement. The Cath- 
olic reader will be filled with a justifiable pride in his Church 
and in his Catholic fellow-citizens of the clergy and the laity 
who led the hosts to battle and service. 


Ill. 

Another feature in the work of the National Catholic War 
Council quite as outstanding as that of unification was codp- 
eration. That Council was thoroughly American. It did not 
isolate itself. It was a very part of the nation. It worked for 
no sectional purpose. It was in the Country, of the Country 
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and for the Country. It realized that the Catholic spirit was 
in no way foreign to the American spirit, and that the things 
it worked for were American as well as Catholic. Therefore, 
its characteristic attitude was one of coéperation with all other 
bodies and forces that were operating for the health and well- 
being of the Republic. In the circumstances of war-time, the 
Church was given such an opportunity to show its mind as is 
not frequently, nor readily, afforded in time of peace. Under 
the stress of war, men became aware that all were compelled 
to work together if success were to crown their effort. As a 
consequence, they were all ready to receive, as well as to give, 
suggestions, to accept, as well as to offer, ways and means, to 
recognize, under the lurid light of battle, that, in spite of dif- 
ferences of belief, all were of a common citizenship. 

Read the story of the codperation of the Council with the 
Government and with the offieials of the Government, with the 
various religious organizations of other faiths, Protestant and 
Jewish, with individual representatives of these various 
bodies, and you will find proof upon proof that Catholicism in 
no way stood apart but, on the contrary, worked together with 
all who worked for good. As one of the striking evidences 
that this codperation was mutual, we have the fact that in some 
of the committees formed of representatives of various creeds, 
the chairmanship was accorded the Catholic. Altogether, the 
deliberations of the Council in conjunction with other bodies 
were characterized by such understanding and consideration 
as can alone secure justice for all. 

Unification and coéperation—these are the prominent 
words and ideas that, as it were, leap at us from the pages of 
this book. Such were the factors in the working of the Na- 
tional Catholic War Council and such were the reasons for its 
success. May we not suggest that in them is contained the 
supreme lesson which the Council has taught for the days 
that are to come. Into the broad light of day, into the arena 
of action, the Council brought that Catholic spirit which had 
been obscured, misunderstood, maligned and made it known, 
and appreciated and honored. Qur thanks should go to 
Heaven for what it has accomplished; but those thanks would 
be little worth did we not at the same time learn the lesson 
for the future. . 

Our Catholic soldiers who fought and died, our chaplains 
YoU. cxiv. 31 
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who rendered such noble service, our men and women, at 
home and abroad, who in canteen and welfare houses, in 
chaplains’ aid work, in visitors’ and community houses, gave 
of their time and energy, all, individually and collectively, 
have taught one and the same lesson. 

It was natural that this lesson should find codrdinated, 
immediate expression for the time of peace, and when the War 
ended, almost of itself, the National Catholic War Council 
became the National Catholic Welfare Council. As with its 
predecessor, unification and coéperation are its watchwords. 
In this continuation, by the Hierarchy, of an American Cath- 
olic organization we have the best proof that the effort which 
originated during the days of the War will extend with power 
into the future. We cannot dwell here upon the splendid 
programme which the Welfare Council has set for itself, but 
we can, at least, call attention to its general object. For the 
object of this latter union is akin to that of the former; to 
give national expression to the thought of American Catholics 
upon spiritual and moral matters that effect the welfare of 
the country. Unification is necessary that such thought may 
have concrete and weighty value as the expression of all Cath- 
olics; coéperation is necessary that it may be clearly seen 
that this Catholic thought is also truly American. 

We said in the beginning that this book, with its story, is 
a record, an answer, a message. Our further claim is that the 
book is much more; that it is an inspiration; an inspiration 
that bids us have courage and hope; that bids us look into 
the future with eyes to behold our country’s high political 
and moral mission to the world. Not many years ago an 
English critic wrote, “America, though young, is dying.” He 
believed that he saw elements of disintegration in this most 
youthful of the great nations. At about the same time, the 
Supreme Pontiff of the Catholic Church wrote the memorable 
words: “America is the future.” With a full belief in the 
fundamental rightness of the principles upon which our Re- 
public is built, and at the same time with skepticism as to the 
stability of anything human, I would, nevertheless, be inclined 
to accept the view of the Supreme Pontiff rather than that of 
the English critic. But further, with supreme confidence in 
the Divine character of Catholic faith, in the eminent reason- 
ableness of its philosophy of life, in its inherent power to 
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attract the minds of thinking men, in its consoling ministration 
for every human need, in its fidelity to the Person of its Divine 
Founder; with this confidence and with the consciousness not 
only of the agreement of American ideals with the Catholic 
spirit, but also of the growth of that Catholic spirit in our 
country, which the record before us justifies, I do not see how 
America can die; I do not see how she can be other than what 
Leo XIII. prophesied she would be when he said: “America 
is the future.” 





RUYSBROECK. 
BY ANNA MCCLURE SHOLL. 


In the dark silence where all lovers will 
Themselves to lose; now come I to that Sea 
Whose quiet may no more disturbéd be 

With things created. On His Holy Hill 

The Bridegroom waits: and at the dawn is still 
Waiting for one who unto Him must flee, 
Who, night-bewildered, weeping bitterly 

For ancient sins can never weep his fill. 


Pardoned, He draws me where the Morning Star 
Rises alone, and all earth’s anguish hot 
Sinks into peace. And I will hear men’s tales 
As the glad sailor, crossing the last bar, 
i Hears voices from the land and heeds them not, 
But to eternal winds spreads out his sails. 














A FIGHTING PACIFIST. 


BY CHARLES PHILLIPS. 


== 1 was in the office of the Polish Red Cross at 
i Warsaw that I first heard the story of the death 
i} and burial of General Joseph Haller. I heard it 
; from the lips of the General himself. 
(Cre — 5a The Haller funeral was held in the dusk of a 
soft May evening at the end of the second day’s battle of 
Kaniow in the Ukraine, in 1918, following the victory of the 
Germans under Marshal Eichhorn’s overwhelming numbers. 
The grave was dug in the black loam that borders the banks 
of the Dneiper, and into it the body was pitched with short 
shrift and scant trumpeting of the honors due to military 
rank and valor. Around the grave stood a group of captured 
Poles, who trembled while the nightingales sang over the dull 
swish of spades and sod. 

“No quarter,” had been the Teuton cry against this “rebel” 
as the Germans called him, who already had nearly wrung 
from their grasp the freshly plucked fruits of their Brest- 
Litewski triumph. To make doubly sure of him, they had 
put a price on his head. “Haller, dead or alive! One hundred 
thousand marks to the man who brings him in.” 

Was it guilt that made those captive Poles blanch and 
shake around the new-made grave? Was there terror in their 
souls because they had branded themselves with the mark of 
traitor to win the award set for the capture of their leader? 
It was they who had brought the body in, a poor battered un- 
recognizable thing, its Polish uniform bloody and torn to 
shreds. The award was theirs and the favor of their captors. 
Yet they stood pale with fright; they scarcely breathed with 
suspense. 

No leader of soldiers in all the histories of war ever has 
been more loved or more ardently followed by his men than 
Joseph Haller. Yet if the Germans could have read the hearts 
of those legionaries who now beheld the body they had de- 
livered to their captors cast ignominiously into a ditch, they 
would not have found grief there, nor rage, but rather a wild 
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joy, an exultation that took all the will power of their beings 
to conceal. 

They were not traitors, but heroes; and it was this terrible 
joy of theirs that made their knees shake under them as the 
Haller grave was filled—joy, and the fear that their joy would 
be discovered. For at that moment they knew that Haller, 
the leader whom they would indeed follow to the grave, was 
riding as that grave was dug, on to Kiev—on to Moscow— 
sweeping with a chosen band of his legionaries out of the 
German reach, into the Russian lines—safe and sound, with 
the cause of Poland still on the cry. 

The escape of Haller from the Germans at Kaniow and 
the substitution of another body for his by a handful of his 
loyal legionaries, makes one of the most thrilling chapters in 
the history of the War. The whole story of Haller, in fact, 
runs on heroic lines, and is filled with the dash and daring, the 
peril and escape, the fight, defeat and victory, that give lustre 
and glory to war. Yet the hero of it all, who sits today in his 
office at the headquarters of the Polish Red Cross in Warsaw 
directing one of the giant tasks of his country’s reconstruction, 
far from being a lover of camp or march or battle, is, by his 
own avowal, a hater of war and a pacifist. 

Such figures as Joseph Haller do not occur in history 
daily. He is a man surcharged with that quality which we 
call “personality.” The ruggedness of the Tatras is in him— 
the hill country that gave him birth. But in Poland that is 
likewise the south. And, happily, he was fostered far enough 
down the slopes of Zakopané to be spared any of its glacial 
aloofness in his make-up. Only the fervid sun and the strong 
winds of the foothills could breed this sort of man. His youth 
was spent in the free range of his father’s estate in the Pod- 
gorze District, south of Krakow, learning to ride bareback 
like a cowboy when he was a mere tot. Patriotism, public 
duty, and hard work were traditions in the house where, on 
August 13, 1873, he was born. His mother, of French descent, 
daughter of one of the Polish heroes of 1831, was of the old 
genteel school of woman and lady who loves the life of house- 
wife, yet reigns in her home like a queen, worshipped by 
peasants and tenants the length and breadth of her estate. 
His father, Director of the Polish Landowners’ Credit Society, 
was of the constructionist type of proprietor, a keen man of 
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business, leading in the activities of his district. His father’s 
father, likewise a landed farmer, had been President of the 
Republic of Krakow, the “Free State” erected in 1815 by the 
Treaty of Vienna (when Poland was divided among the 
Powers) but which, in 1846, was annexed to Austria. His 
uncle, Cesar Haller, had been a leader in the rebellions of 
1848 and 1863. 

It was in such an atmosphere that the young Joseph grew 
up, learning among his first lessons in life the responsibility 
of the landed proprietor upon whom hundreds of souls, and 
the trusteeship of vast acres of producing soil, depends. And 
it was not theory alone that he learned, but the practical work 
of the farmer and stock-breeder. 

Nevertheless, he was destined for a military career, and 
he passed quickly from his first schooling in Lwow (Lemberg) 
to the Military Academies at Koszyce and Hronice, and thence, 
soon afterwards, to the College of Arms at Vienna. In 1895, 
when only twenty-two, he graduated with the rank of First 
Lieutenant of Artillery. Next he was assigned as an instructor 
in Imperial technical schools; then he became commandant 
of one of these schools, with the rank of Captain. But a short 
time later he retired to private life, in which, as he says, the 
richest and happiest of his years were spent. 

All this time it must be remembered, Haller, Pole of the 
Poles, with a dream never dying in his heart of some day 
seeing his country freed and reunited, still remained legally 
an Austrian subject. Perhaps, he was able to half forget the 
fact at times, for Austria at that passage in her history was 
handling her share of proud Poland with a certain commend- 
able decency. But in 1912—who knows what smokes of war 
Vienna already sniffed on the wind!—Haller, like many of 
his compatriots, was reminded of his forced allegiance. He 
was recalled to the army. 

Knowing well the game she played, Austria encouraged at 
this time the organization of native Polish military units. 
To Haller was now intrusted the establishment of schools 
for commissioned and non-commissioned Polish officers, and 
for these he personally drew up plans for a course of training, 
which is still regarded among European military experts as 
a model of its kind. From babyhood, he had watched the 
maneuvers of the Austrian forces, which were carried on in 
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the fields within stone’s throw of the Haller home. One day, 
when he was four years old, the Prince of Wiirttemberg, com- 
manding the troops, accosted the child with a wooden sword 
at his side. “Perhaps, you’d like to fight me?” said the Aus- 
trian prince; whereat the little fellow whipped out his wooden 
blade and parried every thrust of his Imperial challenger. 
“What are you going to be when you grow up?” asked the 
Prince. “A Polish soldier!” was little Haller’s prompt answer. 
“A Polish soldier,” was the answer; not merely a soldier, but 
“a Polish soldier.” 

At this time also, during 1912, Haller’s pen wrote the 
first regulations for the Polish army. What were the man’s 
thoughts as he framed and worded these instructions for the 
mobilizing and drilling of a Polish force? What could they be 
but of the future ?—the future that somewhere behind the cur- 
tain hid a free, resurrected, reunited Poland. Would the 
swords of this hypothetical army of his, which sprang from 
pen to paper as he wrote, yet rend that curtain of the future? 

The second year of this eager activity of planning, organ- 
izing and instructing a large Polish military body had just 
touched its meridian when suddenly, in August, 1914, the War 
broke out. The next four years were crammed with action 
for Haller. First, he organized the Polish Legion of the East 
and led it to Lwéw within a few weeks of the declaration of 
war—Pilsudski, in the meantime, having advanced into Rus- 
sia with his regiments of Polish fusiliers. Then he organized 
the Third Legion and went with it to the Carpathian front. 
Later, he became commander of what was called the “Haller 
Group,” and in the action which filled these quick-fire days 
was twice seriously wounded, the last time badly disabled. 
But by June, 1916, he was on his feet again—‘on one foot 
anyway,” he laughs, describing himself at that time—and took 
command of the famous “Iron Brigade” with which, from 
then on, he fought through all the campaigns against the Rus- 
sians until the treason of Lenine and Trotzky was achieved 
at Brest-Litewski, in February, 1918. 

No more tragic position could be imagined than that of the 
Poles, following the outbreak of the War. Split up under 
three sovereignties, they were now forced, by the fate of their 
ancient partition among the Powers, to a fratricidal division 
among themselves—brother against brother; the Polish con- 
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scripts of the German and Austrian armies fighting the Polish 
conscripts of Russia. But, in reality, there was a secret balm 
to heal the wound. Though the body of Poland was sundered 
and bleeding, the Polish soul remained indefectible. A tre- 
mendous elemental unity of interest bound these outwardly 
opposing forces together. In the back of everyone of these 
hosts of Polish heads was a common dream and a common 
purpose—a liberated Poland. 

But there must first be a Polish army. “That, under our 
present dispensation,” General Haller explains, “had to be 
inevitably the corner-stone of our national structure.” So it 
was that, while in Austria, Pilsudski and Haller, taking every 
advantage of the chance their enemy at home gave them, 
mustered up their fusiliers and legionaries, in Russia at the 
same time another Polish patriot, General Dowbor Musnicki, 
had gathered the Poles of Muscovy into an army of their own. 
The aim of each of these separated Polish forces was one and 
the same—the breaking down of their common enemies, one at 
a time. Thus, in fact though in secret, it was not Pole against 
Pole, but “Austrian” Pole against Russia, “Russian” Pole 
against the Teuton, and all Poles for Poland—looking to the 
day when they could strike hands together on their own free 
soil over their frustrated conquerors. 

By this time, however, the Teuton was winning heavily, 
and the more victory was his the bolder he became in re- 
pudiating the promises he had made to Poland early in the 
War. That, of course, could not greatly surprise the Poles, 
but now it enraged them to see how quickly, with Russia’s 
defeat, Poland was ground deeper and deeper under the heel 
of the German victor. He had entered shouting, “Liberty,” 
but he stayed only as a new conqueror. 

When Lenine and Trotzky sold Russia to the Kaiser at 
Brest-Litewski in 1918, they delivered Poland into the hands 
of a worse tyrant than any Tsar had ever been. By one clause 
of the Brest-Litewski Treaty a large slice of Poland was 
handed over to the Ukraine; and by another, a secret clause, 
later brought to light, the remainder of Poland was abandoned 
to Germany. The protest of Haller and his legionaries was 
such a flaming up of the soul that it swept them over the crest 
of an adventure unique in the pages of military history. With 
one stride, they threw Austria and her forced allegiance be- 
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hind them, went smashing through her lines, and hurried into 
the Ukraine to join Dowbor Musnicki and his “Russian” Poles. 

Hot battles at Rarancza and Rotkitna saw Haller’s legions 
pounding down the ranks of the very army they had been 
forced to follow a few days before. Then on to Soroki, on the 
Dniester, where in March Haller became commander of the 
Fifth Division of Engineers. Thence across country to the 
Dnieper, where his drama was to reach a sudden climax. 

Here at Kaniow it was no longer the Austrians Haller 
must fight, but the Germans—the Prussian Marshal Eichhorn, 
drawn up with such overpowering force that a less daring 
commander would have halted and given up in the face of 
fate. It seemed a hopeless struggle, with the Poles caught 
squarely between two fires. But Haller was aiming at a bigger 
thing than the winning of a battle. His eyes were set ahead on 
the winning of a cause. To prolong the Eichhorn battle meant 
annihilation; and Haller saw a day coming when Poland 
would need every mother’s son of these men who now stood 
back of him, ready to die at his command. . . . He gave the 
command of dispersal instead. He saved his men’s lives. 
The Germans won the day. But it was an empty triumph that 
he handed to the angry Prussians. 

General Haller laughed as he told the story. “But my 
head isn’t worth nearly as much as that today—and it isn’t on 
account of the rate of exchange, either. One hundred thou- 
sand marks, the Germans offered—why, that would be half a 
million in Polish money! Yet the other day the ladies sold 
my head at a Warsaw Charity Bazaar for three thousand—and 
it was autographed, too, to absolutely identify it.” 

Following the escape at Kaniow, Haller and his band 
reached Kiev in safety; later Moscow. The work of raising 
more Polish troops was resumed. Two divisions—the Odessa 
and the Siberian Chasseurs—were recruited in short order. 
A forced advance was then made northward, Murman, with 
its railway and outlet to the west being the objective. At 
Murman he raised the Murman Detachment, and thence, with 
these forces, ventured on the long journey to France where 
Poland was to join hands with the Allies. The famous Haller 
Army, linked forever with the story of America in the great 
War, thus had its birth. 

The tireless work of Paderewski in the United States had 
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by this time borne rich fruit. In the first place, before Amer- 
ica entered the War, thousands of Polish Americans, hearing 
the summons of their great compatriot, had rallied to the 
cause of democracy, going into Canada to enlist there with 
their Polish Canadian colleagues in the Dominion Army. 
Then came our own declaration of war, with veritable 
hosts of Poles rushing to the colors. Then came also Amer- 
ica’s first recognition of the Polish nation, when, at Pade- 
rewski’s request, the Poles of America were allowed to form 
a separate army of their own, the ranks of which were 
swelled by thousands of other Polish volunteers, whose 
age had excluded them from American service. When 
Haller, ready now to fight on the western front, the same Ger- 
many whose power he had challenged and whose clutches 
he had slipped in the east, began the organization in France 
of his army of legionaries, Poles from every land under the 
sun came streaming to his call; from France, from England, 
from Italy, from all the Americas. Over 25,000 of this force, 
one-fourth of the entire Haller Army, were from the United 
States. 

The Armistice of November 11, 1918, was the Gabriel 
cry for a resurrected Poland. But it signaled only the begin- 
ning of Poland’s real fight for liberty and independence. 
Decrees of the Allies might set up a reunited state; but by the 
decree of Providence, Poland must seal her newly gained free- 
dom with travail and blood. Germany and Austria had fallen, 
and Pilsudski’s young armies, springing up in the night out of 
the very soil of Poland, had cleared the land of the invaders. 
But the Teuton power was far from being laid. German in- 
trigue quickly raised a new enemy for Poland, in the Ukraine; 
and there was now a new and more terrible Russia than that 
of the Tsars for Poland to fend from her borders—the Red 
Russia of the Bolsheviki. 

So the time had come at last for Haller and his hundred 
thousand to stand on Polish soil, under the \-olish flag, fight- 
ing freely and openly for their native land. Early in the 
spring of 1919, Haller brought this army with its twenty-five 
thousand “Yank” Poles, out of France, through Germany, into 
Poland. 

The heart of Poland fairly broke with joy at this home- 
coming of her own. Across the width of Poland, shouting and 
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weeping its joyous acclaim of him, Haller hurried on with his 
men to the Ukrainian front, and there plunged into the thick 
of the fight. One victory after another crowned the days that 
followed. He smashed the German conspiracy in the Ukraine, 
retook Lwow, retook Boryslaw with its rich oil wells, and 
cleaned all Malopolska of the enemy, Ukrainian and Bolshe- 
vik. His tasks in the southeast finished, commands followed 
on the western and northwestern fronts, where, during the 
winter and spring of 1919-1920, both Czechs and Germans were 
harrassing the new Republic. This chapter of Haller’s mili- 
tary activities meant one lesson clearly read to Poland’s 
enemies—that, though young, weak and impoverished, she 
was ready and strong enough to defend her rights. 

No review of the career of Haller would be complete 
without some picture being given of that memorable March 
day in 1920 when, in the name of the Republic, he reclaimed 
those Baltic waters which for centuries had been counted 
among Poland’s most cherished possessions. So great was the 
joy of the Poles at touching once more, independent and un- 
prohibited, the open Baltic wave that meant for them access 
to the outer world, they gave vent to their feelings in a cere- 
mony such as only a poetic and imaginative people could 
conceive. 

On his “wedding” finger, General Haller wears a curious 
ring which commemorates that ceremony. It is a mate to the 
ring with which Poland was wedded to the sea at Putsk. All 
the solemn ritual of the Church was invoked to beautify that 
marriage feast. On the beach an open air altar was erected, 
and there, with thousands of citizens marching out from the 
town singing anthems and national songs, with bands playing 
and flags flying, the historic nuptials were celebrated. 

When all the altar candles were lit and flickering in the 
wind, and all the singing populace had gathered around the 
officiating priests, the blare of bugles announced the approach 
of the Polish troops. In stately procession, they came march- 
ing down the sands, Haller, mounted on a white charger, lead- 
ing them. At the altar, he dismounted and knelt, receiving 
the two blessed rings. Then, while the bells of the town began 
to ring, while the priests’ voices rose in the chant of the Mass, 
while the bands played the stirring hymn-like notes of “Poland 
Is Not Yet Dead,” and the people sang in a chorus that swelled 
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to the sky, the General, mounted again on his charger, rode 
into the tide. He drew his sword, saluted with it, and dipping 
its shining blade into the waters, cast the second wedding ring 
into the sea. The streaming amaranth and white of the Polish 
standard fluttered at that moment to the wind, hoisted on a 
staff set far out in the water. And the shouts of the people and 
the legionaries drowned the voice of their leader as he de- 
clared Poland and the Baltic once more united “in the name of 
God and the free Republic!” 

Days of quiet seemed ahead for Poland in the spring of 
1920. In the east, the Bolshevik invaders had been driven 
beyond the Dvina and the Dneiper. The western territories 
were cleared and busy with their rehabilitation. Haller, his 
martial tasks completed, resigned his command. His “Yanks” 
were chafing to get home to America. He himself was eager 
for the work of reconstruction which he kept steadily in view. 
He launched the demobilization of his army, shipping trans- 
port after transport of his men from Danzig to New York. 
But the dispersal of his forces was hardly completed before 
the cry of alarm rang in Poland’s ears once more. The great 
counter-drive of Trotzky’s Reds had begun, sweeping up from 
Kiev and down from Dvinsk, till the Republic shook with the 
thunder of their approach. Haller was immediately recalled 
and the task of raising an emergency army to back the re- 
treating regulars, was placed in his hands by the Council of 
National Defence. 

No democracy in peril can ever read that page of Polish 
history written by Haller and his “Miracle Army” without 
taking heart of courage. All doubts of the basic unity of the 
Polish people, who, forcibly partitioned for over a century, 
had only begun to learn the first lessons of national codper- 
ation when this terrible crisis came upon them, vanished in 
the light of that mighty act of union. Within the space of six 
weeks, Haller rallied around him a force of seventy-five thou- 
sand volunteers, drilled them, armed them and led them vic- 
toriously through the defence of their capital. No army since 
the days of Lexington and Concord has gone to battle roused 
to such a pitch as this. Disaster was trampling the inner 
thresholds of their country. Hope seemed lost before the 
overpowering numbers of the enemy, whose Red hosts were 
rolling up the weary and disease stricken Polish regulars at 
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twenty miles a day. The dynamic personality of Haller elec- 
trified the Polish masses at that moment. He drew volunteers 
like a magnet, held them, molded them into an ordered mov- 
ing force, and swept them to an unbelievable, an impossible 
victory. In that blackest of all Poland’s black hours, Joseph 
Haller, afire with purpose, quick and foreseeing in decision, 
strong in his faith in God, Whom he invoked daily in public 
as he knelt at his morning Mass, personified the deathless 
Poland of the ages, brave, patriotic and religious. It was 
these qualities in him that gave him such power over his 
people. When, in an official declaration at this time, he pro- 
claimed the Blessed Virgin the Queen of Poland, his popularity 
knew no bounds. 

Those were wonderful and terrible days! The streets of 
Warsaw, Lwow, Posnan, Krakow, streamed with volunteers, 
men and boys, old gray veterans and lads not out of school, 
women and girls. How they marched and sang, how they 
drilled and sweated, heartening the homekeepers, shaming 
into action whatever slackers might be standing by! Every 
open space, every vacant lot was a training ground. And the 
name of Haller was on every lip; at every turn his face and 
his figure beckoned from the recruiting posters, calling the 
nation to arms. 

Then the “miracle” happened. At the stroke of the hour 
set for the fall of Warsaw—for the long prophesied spanning 
of Trotzky’s “Red Bridge” that was to open the Western world 
to anarchy—the miracle of the Vistula happened, that turning 
of the tide of war which baffles reason and is beyond human 
explanation. The Reds were within twelve miles of Warsaw 
(nearer than the Germans ever got to Paris); the capital was 
surrounded. In the north, the last hope was gone—the Danzig 
railway line was cut; the Bolsheviki had penetrated clear to 
the Prussian frontier. They were coming in from the south, 
their guns within sight and hearing. They were closing around 
the city in a vast circling, “nut cracker” movement that had 
gained such momentum, disaster seemed absolutely inevitable. 
The Polish regular forces, ill fed and worn out by months of 
campaigning on that vast front that had broken Napoleon, had 
now almost gone to pieces, with a decimating wave of dysen- 
tery sweeping through their ranks to finish the job. They 
were dying by the thousands; pouring into Warsaw in long 
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streams of box cars, where the living, the expiring and the 
dead were packed in fearful masses of agonized humanity. 
I stood in such cars as these, where the very silence of the 
corpses, covered and uncovered, seemed to be pierced by the 
delirious cries of the dying. It was a moment in the life of 
Poland that froze the heart of the nation to its core, and shook 
the world with threat. Yet the miracle happened—thanks, 
as the Poles say, to God and His Mother, who gave them Wey- 
gand and his Fochian tactics; Pilsudski and his unconquerable 
will; Skorupka, the young hero priest who led the first vic- 
torious dash, last but not least, Haller and his volunteers. The 
tide was turned! It was red with the boy-blood of young 
Poland, following Haller to the Bug; retreating with him 
back to the gates of the Citadel; advancing again to the fiery 
field of Radzymin. It was all one tremendous chaos of flame 
and blood, of thunder and terror and siioke. But Poland and 
the world was saved! 

That is the story of Haller, the fighter. But to have told it 
so, is to have revealed only one side of the man. The other 
side shows us the pacifist, the constructionist, who sees, be- 
yond the travail of her fighting days, a Poland settled in quiet 
and contentment, her farms restored, her factories producing, 
her mission the cementing of East and West in peace and 
amity. 

When Haller had won his captainship under the Austrian 
régime, it will be remembered that he retired to private life. 
But not to ease or idleness. Retirement for him meant harder 
work and a bigger task than the military career offered him. 
He took charge of the family estate, began a thorough study of 
economics and agriculture, and thus commenced what he 
hoped was to be a lifetime career as a developer of Polish soil 
and resources. He went deeply into the questions of rural 
housing and sanitation, experimented with crops, stock, fer- 
tilizers and machinery—working in the fields himself to learn 
first hand what the tiller of the soil must know. He was idol- 
ized by the “Gorali” or mountaineers, many of whom fought 
under him as legionaries. “That was one thing my military 
training taught me,” he explains. “The man who would com- 
mand men and lead them must first be one of them.” Haller 
had dreams and ideals for his farms and his tenants, but he 
knew well that to realize these dreams, or ever accomplish 
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anything in the way of leading his people ahead, he must 
begin by knowing all that they knew where they stood. 

It was from this absorbing work among his compatriot 
farmers and landsmen that the Austrian army had taken him 
in 1912. But through all the years that followed, the farmers 
and the farmers’ coéperatives, the crops and the dairies, were 
always on the horizon of his mind. “For Poland,” he tells us, 
“is first of all an agricultural country, and her soundest foun- 
dation lies in the welfare of her agriculturalists, who produce 
and supply her food, and make possible her widely awakening 
industrial development.” He knew, too, by first-hand expe- 
rience, what disasters war brought to the farming people, for 
all of his own properties were lost. Financially, the War 
has ruined him. He has nothing left today but a little cottage 
in the Tatra mountains. 

When General Haller had completed his martial tasks in 
the Ukraine; when he had accomplished the reclamation of 
the western provinces, and had penetrated to the sea; when 
he resigned his command in the spring of 1920 and demobil- 
ized his army—each of these times he had thought his soldier- 
ing done with and his “real” work to begin again. But each 
time new emergencies recalled him to the line. Then came 
Warsaw, the crowning climax of his military career, when, 
from early June, through all the strenuous midsummer days 
of recruiting, organizing, inspecting and fighting, he never 
rested. In the great seven-day strategic retreat from the River 
Bug, August 3d to 10th, and in the final engagements which 
began August 12th, he scarcely slept. Yet, with the danger 
past and the country once more secure, instead of turning at 
last to the respite he had so richly earned, we find him instead, 
within two weeks—on August 25th—plunged into a new and 
vaster work than any he had yet undertaken—the direction 
and reorganization of the Polish Red Cross, which ranks today 
the second in the world, with over a million members. 

“This is the biggest army I’ve been given yet!” the General 
exclaimed, as he spread a mass of documents on the table 
before him to explain his work. “And the happiest army !— 
a million fighting pacifists. Yes, we’re all pacifists. But we 
have an awful fight on our hands—a fight against disease, 
starvation, despair. The army? Yes, I remain on the active 
list, ready for any call. But we have disbanded our volunteers. 
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We have sent our men and women back to work, our boys and 
girls back to school. They have fulfilled their duty. 

“Russia,” General Haller continued, “will not always be 
our enemy—only as long as she is leagued with Germany. 
But Germany, for a long time yet I am afraid, will threaten 
and make trouble not only for Poland, but for the whole 
world. From the day she sent Lenine to Brest-Litewski, Ger- 
many has been responsible for Poland’s suffering and the 
world’s danger. But peace, an entire peace for all of us will 
come at long last, and we are making ready for it throughout 
the country through our Red Cross work. .. . ) 

“During the critical months of 1920,” General Haller ex- 
plains, “the Polish Red Cross spent twenty million marks in 
its work. Its entire administration costs ran less than five per 
cent. That means that for every mark spent, ninety-five per 
cent. went into actual relief.” Assuredly, a record to be 
proud of! 

“We employ 4,000 nurses and are operating twenty hos- 
pitals, seven sanitariums, four sanitary trains, fifty-two dress- 
ing and first aid stations, twenty-nine disinfecting columns and 
various other health activities. Over six hundred of our 
nurses have already graduated from the course of training 
established for us by your American Red Cross—and that es- 
tablishment, let me say, gives promise of being one of the 
most far-reaching works of philanthropy done in stricken 
Poland by generous America.” 

Fifty-five libraries for sick soldiers, besides an ever-in- 
creasing number of elementary and trade schools for disabled 
men, are further items in the list of accomplished things. And 
this whole record, it should be remembered, is to be read in the 
light of such disaster and loss as no other country in the world 
has suffered since the War began. In the Bolshevik invasion 
of 1920 the Polish Red Cross lost heavily. A number of its 
workers were murdered by the Reds. Many hospitals and 
sanitary trains were destroyed. Nevertheless, most of these 
are already restored and again functioning. 

Besides being president of the Polish Red Cross, General 
Haller is also at the head of the Scout movement in Poland, of 
which his own fourteen-year-old son, Eric, was one of the most 
active workers at the front during the invasion of 1920. Boy 
Scouts and Girl Scouts are parochial organizations in Poland, 
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under the leadership of parish priests, and have played a vital 
part in Polish history since 1914. The first Polish volunteers 
in the present war were, in fact, recruited from the ranks of 
the Scouts; there are 3,000 of them still in the army. There are 
more than 21,000 Scouts and nearly 10,000 “Girl Guides” in 
Poland today. Not a few of the memorable heroes of the war 
in 1920 were Scouts, among them the heroic young Chaplain 
Skorupka, who fell at Radzymin, and Captain Sophie, “the 
Heroine of Plock,” who died of wounds inflicted by Bolshevik 
sabres and the Cossack whip, with which she was brutally 
beaten after falling wounded on the field. 

To this army of Poland’s youth, Haller is a veritable idol; 
and now, with his eye always on the future, he has rallied 
another young host about him in the Polish Junior Red Cross, 
which, just organized, already has 10,000 members. “Last year, 
in Warsaw alone,” he told me, “these youngsters of ours raised 
about one hundred and fifty tons of foodstuffs in the civic 
gardens, which they themselves planted, cultivated and har- 
vested in the vacant lots around the city. This included forty 
tons of potatoes, besides beets, cabbage, carrots and so on— 
a supply sufficient to feed a large number of families that 
would have gone hungry if it had not been for our Junior 
farmers.” 

The glow of the countryman’s pride kindled Haller’s 
eyes as he talked of his youthful farmers. “Of course,” he 
said, “it is a mere platitude to say they are the hope of our 
country, our children. But when a man looks over the records 
of Poland’s losses in child life—10,000 dead here in Warsaw, 
last year alone; a million of them tubercular throughout the 
country; over fifteen per cent. of all our children rickety, de- 
formed, defective—then you understand what we mean when 
we talk about our children. We must save them. We cannot 
build a future on a foundation of broken humanity, nor offer 
a race of devitalized men for world citizenship.” 

















SOME RECENT IRISH BOOKS. 


BY HENRY A. LAPPIN, LITT.D. 


a2) HE compilation of a complete bibliography of the 
a books produced in Ireland since the ever-memor- 
able Easter of 1916, is a task which ought soon to 
be undertaken by some competent student of 

-—6} modern Irish letters. There is surely no lack of 
material awaiting classification at the hands of such an one. 
Since the great upheaval of more than five years ago, hardly 
a month has passed in which volumes of essays and of verse, 
novels, histories, pamphlets and broadsheets have not been 
brought forth in ever-increasing numbers. And not a few 
new publishers—those indispensable accoucheurs of literature 
—have set up in business to cope with the extraordinary 
fluency and fertility of contemporary Irish writers. By the 
pen no less than by the sword, has the resurgent nationalism 
of Ireland sought expression. 

Of course, not all that proceeds from the Dublin presses is 
“literature” in the high sense of the term. The vicissitudes of 
imprisoned and interned Sinn Feiners, for example, have re- 
sulted in nothing that even remotely approximates to the 
literary quality of John Mitchel’s immortal Jail Journal, which 
has been called, not unjustifiably, the greatest Irish prose-book 
of the nineteenth century. Stirring as are Louis J. Walsh’s 
On My Keeping and in Theirs‘ and Darrell Figgis’ A Chronicle 
of Jails,? these two books are obviously ephemeral, are quite 
without distinction as literature, and belong merely to what 
a native historian of former days called “the materials” of 
Irish history. 

Upon most of the fiction having for central theme the In- 
surrection of 1916, or the events which led up to, and followed 
upon it, much the same verdict may not unfairly be rendered. 
Altogether excessive praise was bestowed—especially by 
American critics—upon the facile Wellsianism of St. John 
Ervine’s Changing Winds,* to the comparative neglect of Mr. 





* Dublin: The Talbot Press, 1921. ? Dublin: The Talbot Press, 1919. 
*New York: The Macmillan Co., 1917. 
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Douglas Goldring’s much profounder interpretation of the In- 
surrection in the later pages of his fine novel, The Fortune.‘ 
Eimar O’Duffy’s The Wasted Island*® was also absurdly over- 
rated. Here, too, Ireland is anatomized “through a temper- 
ament,” astigmatically. Mr. O’Duffy is insistently and merci- 
lessly clever, and surveys his fellow-countrymen through very 
superior lenses. There is neither tenderness nor understand- 
ing in his observation. So busily is he engaged in reacting 
against the traditional reticences of Irish fiction, so certain is 
he that romantic Ireland is dead and gone, that he fails la- 
mentably “to capture and prison” in his novel the underlying 
spiritual realities of the life he sets out to interpret. 

More than a year ago, in an article® in this periodical, 
the present writer concurred in the opinion of an Irish critic 
that The Threshold of Quiet,’ the second book of a new writer, 
Daniel Corkery, was the finest Irish novel that had ever been 
published. Mr. Corkery’s pen has not lain idle in the mean- 
time. Since 1918, he has issued, under the same publisher's 
imprint, a volume of short stories and sketches, The Hounds 
of Banba;* two fine plays, The Labour Leader ®* and The Yellow 
Bittern,’ and a remarkable book of lyrics, I] Bhreasail.° By 
virtue of the distinction and nobility no less than of the versa- 
tility of his achievement, Mr. Corkery’s place among living 
Irish writers cannot now be far from the highest. 

The Hounds of Banba is unquestionably the finest literary 
fruit of the Rebellion. It is the epic of Sinn Fein. It explains 
Sinn Fein. It evokes, as does no other printed page, the soul 
of Sinn Fein, the soul of the New Ireland that is, after all, a 
very old Ireland. To read The Hounds of Banba is a discipline 

in courage and a rare spiritual experience. But, indeed, this 
| is not a book merely; it is the tortured heart of a people. Here 
are ten stories and sketches, ten studies in the mournful pride 
and passionate exaltation of a great nation in its agony. The 
theme is always the rebel: the rebel in high-hearted and dis- 
dainful youth, the rebel grown old and remembering the frus- 
trated hope of his noon, carrying always with him the dream 
it has been left to his grandchildren to make real. Old 








*New York: Thos. Seltzer, Inc., 1919. ‘Dublin: Martin Lester, 1920. 

*TuHe CatHotic Wortp, March, 1920, “Three New Irish Novels,” by Henry A. 
Lappin. 

™ Dublin: The Talbot Press, 1918. * Dublin: The Talbot Press, 1920. 


* London: Elkin Mathews, 1921. 
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Muirish, for instance, in “The Ember”—to mention only one, 
but he the grandest and most impressive of all Mr. Corkery’s 
aged Fenians. From the youth who is now “on his keeping”— 
to use the consecrated Irish phrase—among the windy moun- 
tain-heights of Northwest Cork, Muirish hears how the fight of 
Easter, 1916, had been fought: 


His grip relaxed, but not the force in his voice. 

“Then what was it?” 

“It was [says the youth] want of, want of ... every- 
thing! Want of men, want of everything.” 

“I suppose it was,” he said, very quietly. “’Tis I should 
know.” His face turned away from me, and I was glad for it. 


For one reader, at least, there is majestic pathos in the 
old man’s word. And the closing page of “The Ember” is one of 
the things upon which modern literature may very well pride 
itself. Here is an ending to stir the soul: 


“Tis a great consolation ye’re giving me. I was broken 
with thinking on it. I tell you, a man can be too wise and 
too careful and too mistrustful. And I was always like that. 
But ’tis in ease I'll lay my head down in my empty house 
this night. Good-night to ye.” 

He had hobbled with me to the door. I paused. I looked 
up into his face; I suddenly thought of what I would say 
to him; I would hearten him with those four lines that 
were ever and always in our thoughts, of how decay would 
as surely come upon the English as it had come upon Alex- 
ander and Czxsar: 


“Do threasgoir an saol is do shéid an ghaoth mar smal 
Alastram, Cxsar is an mhéid do bhi ’na bpdirt; 

Td an Teamhair ’na féar is féach an Traoi mar td, 

’S na Sasanaigh féin, dob’ fhéidir go bhfaighdis bds,.’’ 


He drank them in, he swallowed them with open mouth. 
“Again! Again!” he said; and again I repeated them, I 
knew he was making them his own. I knew, too, I had 
given him in perfect form the whole burden and pressure of 
his thoughts. He turned in, wondering how that could be— 
wondering, yet comforted, comforted for ever.” 
* Here is Mr. Corkery’s translation (Padraic Pearse’s is even finer): 
Life conquereth still; as dust the whirlwinds blow— 
Alexander, Cesar, and all their power and due! 


Tara is grass, and Troy itself lieth low— 
It may be that Death will reach the English too. 
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Every story in The Hounds of Banba is saturated with that 
appealing emotion which lives like a soul within the body of 
the Irish landscape. The glory of moon-blanched Irish nights, 
full of tenderness and breadth and distance: the winds that 
bluster up from Bantry Bay and roar upon the thatched roofs 
of mountain cabins: the great silence of chilly dawns: the 
blue Irish distances alive with bird-song. And the peaceful 
interiors of Holy Ireland—how this writer can paint them! 
“... the rich glow from the turf losing itself in the dark 
thatch and the dark roof-timbers, very warm and mellow.” 
What a chiming music is made by words like these in an 
exiled reader’s heart! 

It is, perhaps, premature to attempt to decide for what 
literary form Mr. Corkery’s genius is best adapted. But so far, 
at any rate, he has shown himself at his greatest in meditative 
fiction. His dramatic work, however, has a fine distinction 
peculiarly its own. The Labour Leader, his “modern” play, 
is a study in the overthrow of the idealist leader, Lombard, 
by his disillusioned followers. It is difficult to avoid the con- 
clusion that Mr. Corkery had Larkin and Connolly in mind in 
writing this play. His command of construction and charac- 
terization is sure and thorough, and the play has stood the 
test of the actual stage. His second volume of drama con- 
tains three one-act plays, “King and Hermit,” “Clan Falvey” 
and “The Yellow Bittern.” The most impressive of the three is 
the last, which is full of mystical beauty. It is a dramatic set- 
ting of the old tale of the death of the poet, Cahal Bwee Mac- 
Elgunn, and how the Blessed Virgin came to succor him in the 
loneliness and desolation of his ending. Father Walsh, the 
priest of the play, is describing the apparition that met his 
eyes at the poet’s bedside: 


A woman with a sweet face, going about making no noise, 
speaking no words; her hands were white, and her feet, I 
think, were bare; and the poet’s eyes followed her, strug- 
gling through the dark; and when I was finished and the 
agony was come upon him, he groaned, and groped with 
his hand at the darkness, and,she rose from her knees and 
went across the room and took his hand into hers; and then 
his eyes closed quietly. .. . 


The religious atmosphere is achieved tenderly and sensitively. 
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One shudders to think how Yeats would have handled such 
a setting. 

In I Bhreasail, Mr. Corkery’s first book of lyrics, there is 
much to delight the reader. There is the poet’s constant pre- 
occupation with the lovely southern Irish countryside and 
the surroundings of his native Cork. One of the three or four 
finest poems in the volume is that entitled “On the Lee at 
Cork:” 


She slips the jettyside at fall of night, 

For night she trims herself, her lamps are lit; 

Dark figures cross her deck and, grouping, fit 

Wedges and spars to make her hatchways tight. 

Huge, black, she swings and blots the sunset light 

And cuts the crimson flood; all heat and grit 

Her smoke swoops down and chokes me; then, a spit 
Of stifled steam, she shrieks! trembling for might. 

And lonely on the windy throne of her, 

Wrapped in the thickening twilight, staunch and stern, 
The helmsman stands, his fixed eyes far away; 

His grip, oh what can loosen it, or stir 

The pillared feet, steeled in his one concern 

To beat the storm that lifts in Graball Bay! 


This splendid sonnet is full of romantic atmosphere and 
vision. One can feel the sweep and surge of the Irish 
tides, and darkness coming down over the lonely sea as the 
winds of night arise. One of the most discerning prose trib- 
utes to the late Terence McSwiney—God rest him!—was Mr. 
Corkery’s appreciation published in a recent number of the 
Irish quarterly review, Studies. Here is a wreath of verse 
which he lays on the great martyr’s tomb: 


As you our life, spring hallows not the earth: 

Oh how, when springtime thrills its stubborn veins, 
Earth quickens, limb on limb, takes heart, regains 
The swallows’ headlong liberty, the mirth 

Of new-dropt lambs, the ecstasy of birth 

On birth; till it would still its too-sweet pains 

In drowsy visions of fat harvest wains 

That crawl, afraid to break their swelling girth. 
The yield of fruit and corn and wine we know: 

The barns are there, the vats, that reckon them 
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From year to year; but who can measure out 
The harvest when the winds of spirit blow 
And leave man’s heart, cleansed of its coward phlegm, 
A star of morn, a tiptoe and a—shout! 


One more quotation from these poems, before passing on 
to consider briefly some works of less significance. Mr. 
Corkery’s “Ploughing Song” is, perhaps, the finest piece of pure 
lyric in the volume, and reminds one irresistibly of the splen- 
did soaring quality of some of James Stephen’s best short 
poems. One can feel the whirr and beat of wings in these 
rapturous lines: 


O scream and fly, O scream and fly, 
O frost-crimsoned sun on the frosty-gray hill 
O wheel and cry, O wheel and cry, 
O rooks to your brushwood and frost-blackened trees; 
And, pacing their dream, like a cloud in the sky, 
Leave my horses at peace while the sun passes by. 


O sink and die, O sink and die, 

O frost-crimsoned sun on the frosty-grey hill 
And chilly and shy from their sleep in the sky 

Let the stars hitch their plough and the high heavens till; 
For weary my horses and weary am I, 

And the furrows are speaking, as if no one were by. 


One awaits with impatience the future work of a writer so 
richly and diversely gifted. It seems as if Mr. Corkery were 
the authentic spokesman of the New Ireland. 

Mr. Aodh de Blacam is a young Irish writer and publicist 
whose work well repays attention. His most considerable lit- 
erary production, so far, is his novel, Holy Romans." He tells 
therein a first-rate story, although his manner of telling it 
betrays the unpractised amateur. Holy Romans is worth 
reading for the account he gives of the Gaelic League move- 
ment in London, of life in Donegal, and, later, of the Easter 
Rebellion. It is frankly a propaganda novel, but there are not 
a few pages in which the writer’s sensitiveness to the beauty of 
the Irish scene finds happy expression. Here is one delightful 
Donegal landscape: 


"™ Dublin: Maunsel, 1920. 
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So at the end of a long day’s travel, he came to the station 
of Portabeg Road, close under the mountains with the At- 
lantic in sight far beyond the heath and bog. The light- 
house flashed at intervals from Iris More far out at sea. A 
violent wind was blowing from the west, for even in the 
calmest summer weather there is wind here on the heights, 
and stupendous blue clouds from over the ocean were climb- 
ing a luminous green sky. The smell of turf-smoke in the 
damp, clear air was to Shane the most exquisite of scents. 
As he stood on the windy platform, he felt as though his 
body had been etherialized to the lightness of pure spirit. 


Mr. de Blacam has also, one may note in passing, pub- 
lished a remarkable study * of the new Irish movement, which 
deals in detail with the Irish Republican ideal and its origin 
and development, and which is a necessary complement to 
Professor R. M. Henry’s able work on The Evolution of Sinn 
Fein.“ 

The present writer in an earlier article in this periodical 
discussed The Valley of Squinting Windows, by “Brinsley 
MacNamara.” There has lately come to him for review a 
novel, published in England, entitled The Irishman,“ by 
“Oliver Blyth,” which is apparently identical in contents with 
a later novel by “Brinsley MacNamara,” published in Amer- 
ica by Brentano’s under the title In Clay and Bronze. The 
changing alias of the pen is somewhat mystifying! The Irish- 
man, however, be it! 

There was nothing to commend and much to censure in 
The Valley of Squinting Windows. The Irishman, by “Oliver 
Blyth,” is, perhaps, a slightly less objectionable book. The 
author’s eyesight is somewhat improved: his astigmatism is, 
perhaps, not quite so acute. And, for another thing, he writes 
a much mellower and easier English. Martin Duignan, the 
Irishman of the story, receives a hundred pounds from the 
seducer of his sister, and is thus enabled to leave his plough 
and go to a Dublin tutoring-school which prepares students 
for the Civil Service examinations. He undergoes many 
miseries of body and soul in Dublin, and, subsequently, travel- 
ing to America with his mistress—a married woman—expe- 
riences even more disastrous vicissitudes, sinking down finally 


2 What Sinn Fein Stands For. Dublin: The Mellifont Press, 1921. 
“New York: B. W. Huebsch, 1920. %* London: Eveleigh Nash, 1920. 
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into the lowest degradation. Returning to Ireland, he recovers 
himself somewhat and writes a realistic novel, which is to 
make him “the Dostoievsky of Ireland.” This is the author’s 
view of Martin Duignan and his book: 


..- he had merely filled his life with mud for the purpose 
of writing a muddy book in which he would show men who 
had sprung from the same clay as himself, crawling about 
dark places which were filled with a heavy stench of the 
soul. 


That perfectly expresses the character and quality of The 
Irishman. It is just one more exercise in the prevailing 
pseudo-realistic mode. We renew our gratitude for the beau- 
tiful and incorrupt art of Daniel Corkery. 

And we turn to the last book on our list: a new anthology 
of Irish poetry.** Mr. Walters has compiled, and his pub- 
lishers have produced an exceedingly attractive collection. It 
is a joy to see again Thomas Boyd’s haunting verses, “To the 
Leanan Sidhe,” which one comes upon but rarely. All the best- 
known poets are moderately well represented, but where is 
James Stephens’ “The Fifteen Acres,” one of the most exquisite 
“bird-poems” in the language. Joseph Campbell is most in- 
adequately represented by only one poem, even though that be 
“The Old Woman.” Where, oh where, is Ethna Carbery! Was 
there room for only one poem by Thomas McDonagh? one 
asks indignantly. And then one remembers the great truth, 
tot homines quot anthologica. “There is only one perfect 
anthology,” Sylvia Lynd has declared, “and that is a perfect 
memory.” 


“Irish Poets of Today. Compiled by L. D’O. Walters. New York: E. P. Dutton 
& Co. 








THE RISE OF THE PEOPLE’S PARTY IN ITALY. 


BY GIUSEPPE QUIRICO, S.J. 


=] | is little more than three years since the People’s 
yi Party was formed in Italy as a result of the efforts 
“i of a group of conscientious and courageous Cath- 
} olics. In this short time, it has been able to im- 
2%) press itself on the political life of Italy and has 
obtained a conspicuous group of one hundred and seven 
deputies in Parliament; three ministers in charge of important 
portfolios and five under-secretaries in the Cabinet, and an 
admirable organization of 4,176 sections with more than 
300,000 party adherents throughout the country. The appear- 
ance of the new party had an immediate effect on Italian 
politics: desire for anti-clerical legislation was arrested, and 
intense development was given to social legislation. The 
new party, a veritable giant from birth, is being watched with 
great interest by the Catholics of other nations, and there has 
become manifest a general desire to know something of its 
nature and its programme. It is to satisfy this just desire 
that we shall proceed to outline, in brief, the history and pro- 
gramme of the People’s Party of Italy. 

The inception of the People’s Party may be sought in the 
Catholic action which developed in Italy during the past fifty 
years, giving rise to numerous works, and preparing Cath- 
olics for public life. The foundation of the Association of 
Italian Catholic Youth, at Bologna, dates from 1868. This 
Association still remains intact in its typical organization of 
the most fervent and loyal spirit. From its heart, so to 
speak, came the men most courageous and most representative 
of Catholic action and Italian political action. 

The Association of Catholic Youth gave rise, in October, 
1871, to the great convention movement, which rapidly became 
the Operi dei Congressi e dei Comitati Cattolici (Organization 
of Conventions and of Catholic Committees) in Italy. This 
work, as is well known, soon became permanent, with a vast 
organization of parish, diocesan and district committees, all 
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duly subordinated to the General Permanent Committee and 
the President-General. Among the various groups included in 
the development of Catholic action, one was concerned with 
the electoral movement in provinces and municipalities, the 
only political field in which the Catholics of Italy were then 
allowed to participate. In the limited field of municipal and 
provincial administration, the Catholics were free to take part 
in the most important problems of public life; alone, or more 
often in codperation with moderate liberals, they had a major- 
ity in the greater number of municipalities, especially the 
larger ones. The Opera dei Congressi, which was dissolved in 
1904, was succeeded by a new organization consisting of in- 
dependent National Unions. 

Besides the People’s Union and the Social-Economic 
Union, there was the Electoral Union, whose task grew 
rapidly; for the Encyclical of Pius X., “Il fermo proposito,” 
published June 11, 1905, while giving a new bearing to Cath- 
olic action, gave permission, in specific cases, for the partic- 
ipation of Italian Catholics in political life. The breach thus 
legally opened in the barrier presented by the “non expedit,” 
became wider and wider. 

Even before the appearance of the Encyclical, in fact, 
ever since November, 1904, there had been Catholic deputies 
in Parliament, for the Catholic Associations of Bergamo and 
some other districts had, with due permission, taken part in 
elections. After the appearance of the Encyclical, this course 
became more and more frequent, and the Electoral Union, by 
means of opportune alliances and agreements, succeeded in 
enhancing the value of the votes of Italian Catholics. 

The Gentiloni pact, subscribed to during the elections of 
1903 by hundreds of liberal deputies, and safeguarding some 
important demands of Catholics, has remained famous. At 
that time, a party of Catholic men was not yet desired; a few 
were, however, permitted in the Chamber as individuals, and 
the so-called “parties of order” which were essentially liberal, 
were supported by Catholic votes. But Catholics were pre- 
paring, in the political field, for early action by group and by 
party. As another remote preparation, we may recall the 
fervent Christian-Democratic movement which developed in 
Italy in 1898 in the field of theory and works. The principal 
deputies of today and, in fact, the Political Secretary of the 
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People’s Party, Don Luigi Sturzo himself, were then fighting 
in the ranks of the Christian Democrats, and were proclaiming 
the necessity for a political movement of their own. 

It is historically interesting to recall an incident which 
occurred in Rome in 1897. A small but select company of 
men were in the habit of meeting in the house of Count di 
Campello. Among them were Cesare Canti, Giovanni Bat- 
tista de Rossi and Augusto Conti. They were meditating a 
plan whereby Catholics might contribute directly to the polit- 
ical life of Italy. The Austrian and French Ambassadors hav- 
ing gotten wind of the plan, hastened to the Holy See, with 
threats, so it is said, and the movement remained without 
results. 

It was truly providential that the People’s Party did not 
come into being until later, in answer to the aspirations of 
Italian Catholics. Had it been formed earlier, soon after the 
achievement of Italian unity, it would have been a legitimist 
party, favoring some fallen throne, or else a conservative party 
without great social value. Time matured the programme 
and prepared the men, and in the People’s Party there has been 
formed a preéminently social party with a modern platform, 
inspired by the real welfare of the people and of the nation. 

It may be safely said that the more recent preparation of 
the Italian People’s Party was the attitude necessarily adopted 
by Italian Catholics during the War. Although neutral before 
the War, once their country had entered the great arena, they 
naturally desired victory for Italy and the Allies, and co- 
éperated in its achievement in the measure of their power. 

The Holy See, which, on account of its peculiar position, 
believed that its duty was to remain absolutely neutral, left 
the Italian Catholics entirely free to act as their conscience 
dictated. Reading the orders of the day of the various Cath- 
olic meetings and the circulars of the President of the People’s 
Union, we have the distinct impression that the majority of 
organized Catholics, whatever their previous opinions may 
have been, cordially and vigorously supported the efforts of 
their country. 

Thus they accomplished an essentially public action which 
was to have immediate political results. When, after the 
brilliant victory of Vittorio Veneto, Austria was forced to de- 
mand an armistice and the Great War could be considered at 
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an end, the Italian Catholics, or rather a group headed by the 
intelligent and active Don Luigi Sturzo, asked themselves 
whether it would not be advisable, for the good of the nation, 
to continue the enormous activity developed during the War, 
to reap the fruits thereof and extend it to the natural field of 
peace, which is the political field. 

Don Sturzo, of Rome, and Cavazzoni, of Milan, now the 
secretary of the Parliamentary Group, were the first to pro- 
claim the necessity for a new organization in articles dated 
November 11th, 17th and 22d, 1918, published in the Corriere 
d'Italia of Rome. The speech made by Don Sturzo at Milan 
on November 17th on “Problems of the After War” was like a 
bugle call, giving the signal for stronger and more decisive 
action. We can assure our readers in the most absolute man- 
ner that the Holy See, let the “non expedit” fall in abeyance, 
and granted to Italian Catholics ample freedom to form the 
political organization they judged most opportune. To assert, 
or even insinuate, the contrary is to be guilty of error and 
falsehood. 

Don Sturzo, who was at that time the General Secretary 
of the Italian Catholic People’s Union, after reaching an agree- 
ment with the People’s Union and with high ecclesiastical 
circles, called meetings on November 23d and 24th, of a small 
number of organized Catholics, eighteen in all, for a friendly 
discussion at the headquarters of the Roman Union. 

The outcome of those discussions was the calling of what 
was known as the Piccola Costituente, which met in Rome on 
the evenings of December 16th and 17th, 1918. Forty-two 
men were assembled from all parts of Italy, among them the 
best men from the provincial and municipal administrative 
field, high university circles, journalistic circles and from the 
syndical and economic movement. The Chairman was Count 
Santucci, but the soul of the meeting was, as ever, Don Luigi 
Sturzo who, on one of those memorable evenings, led all the 
men, at midnight, to the nearby church of the Holy Apostles 
where the Blessed Sacrament was exposed, and where he 
prayed long for the safety and exaltation of Italy. 

The discussions of the Piccola Costituente were rapid 
and conclusive. They drew up a programme in outline and 
decided upon methods for organizing the new party. An 
Executive Committee was formed which immediately sent out 
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a nation-wide appeal, an outline of the programme and the 
statutes. On January 20, 1919, the Osservatore Romano and 
the Corriere d'Italia, of Rome, and the other great Catholic 
dailies, published the appeal, the outline of the programme 
and the statutes. The Italian People’s Party was formed. 

The Italian People’s Party is not an association of a re- 
ligious nature like Catholic organizations which are directly 
dependent upon the ecclesiastical authorities, with a pre- 
éminently religious object and recruiting their members 
among devout and practical Catholics. 

On the contrary, it is a party which, in its programme and 
action, is inspired wholly by Christian principles, but which, 
in intent, is directly political and social. It is autonomous, 
that is to say it is not directly dependent upon the ecclesias- 
tical authorities, and it receives as members any citizens who 
accept its programme. 

These are the characteristics which distinguish the Party 
from Catholic Associations. 

We are not of those who believe that a Catholic party is 
an absurdity in terms, since party signifies a part, while 
Catholic means universal. There would be contradiction only 
if the Church itself, which is essentially Catholic, that is to say 
universal, were to be reduced to a party, but we can see no 
contradiction in the fact that Catholics should unite in the 
political field, and that, in a parliament where they form a 
minority or a slight majority, they should dedicate themselves 
primarily to the triumph of Catholic principles in public life 
under the name of Catholic Party. The term party would 
apply to the assembly of such persons, whose number is 
necessarily limited in all nations. The title, Catholic, would 
apply to their aims, and we see no difficulty in coupling the 
two words. In Italy, it was considered best to omit the title of 
Catholic, which was proposed by some, and it must be ad- 
mitted the considerations were inspired by serious and pru- 
dent motives which may be easily surmised. Any form of con- 
fessionalism, as well as all direct dependence of the Party 
on the religious authorities, were rejected for grave reasons. 
Such dependence was absolutely to be avoided, especially in 
Italy, where a complete reconciliation of the Church and State 
has not yet been achieved. 

The name People’s Party was taken from the Catholics 
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of Trent, who gave it to their political organization. It ex- 
presses the social aims of the Party, and the addition of the 
term Italian constitutes an assertion of sane patriotism. 

The Party’s form of organization is the simplest and most 
flexible possible. It is composed of Municipal Sections, which 
it is desired to establish in every municipality, a correspond- 
ent being appointed temporarily in communities where organ- 
ization is, as yet, impossible; Provincial Committees, with a 
minimum of seven and a maximum of twenty-one members, 
elected by the Municipal Sections; the National Council, at 
first composed of thirty-five and later of thirty-seven members, 
elected by the National Congress and, in part, by the Parlia- 
mentary Group, and lastly, the Party Directors, seven in num- 
ber, one of whom is the Political Secretary, who is appointed 
by the National Council. Every year, a National Convention 
is held to decide on the platform and tactics for the Party. 
Later, special rules will be laid down for the formation of 
women’s groups and for propaganda sections. 

The Catholic daily press gave its prompt support to the 
Party. The Corriere d'Italia of Rome was the first to give in 
its enthusiastic adherence, and in little more than twenty-four 
hours after the Party’s birth, more than twenty other Catholic 
dailies fell into line. Among these, the most important were 
L’Avvenire d'Italia, of Bologna; L’Italia, of Milan; Il Momento, 
of Turin; L’Eco, of Bergamo; I! Nuovo Trentino, of Trent; La 
Vita, of Palermo, and // Cittadino, of Brescia. 

A few days later, more than a hundred weeklies affirmed 
their solidarity with the Italian People’s Party, and it may be 
said that the entire Italian Catholic Press received the consti- 
tution of the Party with enthusiasm. Of the two Pontifical 
organs, the Osservatore Romano of Rome and the Unita 
Cattolica of Florence, the first-mentioned published imme- 
diately everything concerning the fundamental documents of 
the new Party, and the Unita Cattolica explained in detail the 
opportuneness and character of the new movement, urgently 
recommending it. 

It was possible to constitute a parliamentary group with- 
out delay, as several deputies gave their personal adherence 
to the new Party. The task of still further strengthening the 
Parliamentary Group was intrusted to the Hon. Bertini, Hon. 
Longinotti and Hon. Rodino. 
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A wave of enthusiasm spread throughout Italy, and pro- 
vincial and temporary committees sprang up in Rome, Milan, 
Genoa, Turin, Naples, Palermo, Catania, Messina, Bergamo, 
Bologna, Brescia, Como, Cosenza, Ferrara, Florence, Pisa, 
Padua, Pavia, Rovigo and Verona. 

The main basis of organization was still the municipal 
sections, to which special attention was therefore devoted. 
The following figures show the growth of the Party as based 
on the number of its sections and members. The Party was 
formed January 18, 1919. On June 14th of that same year, 
the first convention assembled at Bologna, 756 sections with 
55,895 members being officially registered. The strength of 
the Party was really greater, for 150 other sections had already 
been formed, but the figures given here are based on official 
statistics. One year later, at the Naples convention, which 
opened April 8, 1920, the progress of organization was imme- 
diately obvious. The municipal sections numbered 3,173 and 
the number of adherents 255,000. On June 30, 1921, the num- 
ber of sections had reached the splendid total of 4,176 and 
the number of Party members certainly exceeds 300,000. Pro- 
vincial committees have now been established in every prov- 
ince of Italy, also in Fiume, Malta, Paris, Tripoli and in 
several countries in America. 

The examination of these figures affords an accurate idea 
of the development achieved: 4,176 sections and more than 
300,000 members in less than three years! Foreign readers 
will appreciate these results still more when they recall that 
in the Italian Liberal Party, even among its deputies, there are 
many who profess practical Catholicism, and hold that it is 
perfectly compatible with their moderate-liberal theories. 
Despite this fact, which has its natural echo in the majority 
of the liberal papers, the new political movement was formed 
rapidly and vigorously. 

The will of the immense majority was very clear. The 
Party wants to be Christian in spirit, and, at the same time, 
preserve its non-religious character. It does not wish to make 
religion a distinctive feature to differentiate it from other po- 
litical parties. In electoral tactics, it was decided to adopt 
the basis of intransigency; to have its own men and its own 
ballots. However, the policy of intransigency was not to be 
absolute, but would admit of exceptions of a local nature. It 
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was also urged that efforts be made to win proportional repre- 
sentation in Parliament, which would enable each party to 
be equally represented. There were long discussions on the 
social programme of the Party, and the relations it should es- 
tablish with the white syndical and economic organizations 
inspired by Christian principles. There were many lively 
debates and assertions of various tendencies, but the Party 
emerged from the Convention of Bologna stronger and more 
vigorous than ever, ready to enter the arena in the elections 
of November, 1919. 

The second Convention, held in Naples April 8th, 9th, 
10th and 11th was larger and more agitated. It was at- 
tended by more than 2,000 delegates, representing 175,000 
electors. The Party had at that time 255,000 electors in its 
3,173 sections. The deep interest felt in the Convention by 
Italy and foreign countries was demonstrated by the presence 
of about three hundred journalists, who followed the fa- 
tiguing days of the Convention with special attention. 

The Convention re-affirmed the organic unity of the Party, 
rejecting every attempt to form particular organized groups, 
and holding firm to the decision that the organization should 
include nothing but the Sections, the Provincial Committees, 
the Party Directors, the National Council, the Parliamentary 
Group and the Convention. The agrarian question, freedom 
of the schools, scholastic reform, customs policies, electoral, 
administrative and parliamentary tactics were discussed with 
great intensity. 

The first political elections in which the Party took part 
were those of November 16, 1919, which were held, for the 
first time, under the proportional system. The electoral cam- 
paign was naturally bitter and difficult for a party presenting 
itself for the first time in the electoral arena. There was a 
lack of funds, and enemies were both expert and powerful. 
These deficiencies were compensated for by more intensive 
propaganda, and the results exceeded expectation. The Italian 
People’s Party obtained 1,167,354 votes, and sent one hundred 
of its own candidates to the Chamber of Deputies. The dep- 
uties included university and professional men, organizers 
and even workmen and peasants. 

It would be an easy task, by following the parliamentary 
proceedings, to demonstrate the effective influence of the 
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People’s Party in Parliament. The veto of the Party pre- 
vented a Freemason from being elected President of the 
Italian Chamber. Several of the Party’s representatives were 
given important charges, and in the third Nitti Cabinet the 
Party had two Ministers, the Hon. Micheli as Minister of Agri- 
culture and Hon. Rodino as Minister of War; and four Under- 
Secretaries, namely, Hon. Longinotti, first in the Ministry of 
Industry, then in the new Ministry of Labor; Hon. Pecoraro 
in the Ministry of Colonies; Hon. Bertini in the Ministry of 
Public Works, and Hon. Agnesi in the Ministry of Liberated 
Territories. 

The same men were in the Giolitti Cabinet with the ex- 
ception of Rodind; the Minister of the Treasury was Meda, a 
very competent man, esteemed by all parties and destined, 
in the not far distant future, to become President of the Coun- 
cil. As Meda was obliged to resign on account of his health, 
his place was taken by Bonomi, and Rodino went to the Min- 
istry of War. 

In the last months of 1920, the administrative elections 
were held, partially under the proportional system, certain 
concessions having been made in order to make its operation 
possible in municipalities where one or two lists include more 
than two, but less than three-fifths, of the candidates. In this 
case, the list obtaining the largest number of votes obtains 
three-fifths of the seats. The Popolari obtained the majority 
in 1,500 municipalities; they had a majority with a list com- 
bined with the Moderates in about two hundred municipalities, 
and they had an important minority in about 2,000 munic- 
ipalities and seven hundred provincial seats. They received 
a total of 1,700,000 votes. These results were consoling, when 
it is remembered that the various liberal groups, which 
were usually opposing each other, had formed a bloc to pre- 
vent the advent of the Popolari and Socialists. 

A still more important contest awaited the People’s Party 
in the political elections of May 15, 1921. It was directed by 
Giolitti, President of the Council, the most expert statesman 
in Italy. The elections were held in the new provinces of 
Trent, Trieste, Gorizia and Zara, which have been annexed 
by Italy. At the direction of the Government, liberal blocs 
were formed everywhere for the purpose of preventing the 
reélection of the Socialists, and, in part, with the intention 
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of diminishing the power of the People’s Party in the Cham- 
ber. Many expected, even some of the Popolari, that the 
number of their deputies elected would be smaller. 

Notwithstanding the great difficulty of the struggle, the 
Popolari, who were fighting absolutely alone, on the basis of 
intransigency, obtained 1,345,305 votes, and elected one hun- 
dred and seven of their candidates. If the circumstances 
under which the elections were held are carefully weighed, 
the magnificent victory of the Popolari will be fully appre- 
ciated. 

Their Party is the most homogeneous in the Chamber, 
and has the best men. It is well disciplined and alert. The 
new Chamber immediately perceived the great importance 
assumed by the Popolari, and it is the universal opinion that 
without them no Government can endure. Giolitti having 
resigned from the Government on account of the lack of con- 
fidence demonstrated by the Chamber in the foreign policy of 
Count Sforza, his successor, Bonomi, gave three of the most 
important portfolios to the Popolari: Grace and Justice to 
Rodino, Public Works to Micheli, and Agriculture to Mauri. 
With the Hon. Anile as Under-Secretary of Public Instruction, 
the People’s Party has penetrated what was formerly the 
stronghold of Masonry. The present Minister of Public In- 
struction is a Moderate, and a man of practical religious faith. 
Other Under-Secretaries selected from the People’s Party are 
in the Ministry of Labor, the Ministry of War, the Ministry of 
Liberated Territories and the Treasury. 

If the present is bright, in spite of the inevitable defects 
of human things, the future is brighter still. The. People’s 
Party may look toward the future with full confidence, since 
it derives its strength from the Cross which shines on its shield 
and is an unfailing sign of victory. In its social and Christian 
programme lies the secret of its victory. 








PREACHING THE GOSPEL BY WIRELESS.* 
BY THOMAS F. COAKLEY, D.D. 


AOR the first time in history, converts to the Cath- 
olic Church are being made by wireless tele- 
phone. The occasion was the employment of 
this most modern of inventions night after night 
in Old St. Patrick’s Church, in the down town 

section of the city of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, during a mis- 
sion by the Paulist Fathers, Rev. Bertrand L. Conway and 
Rev. David W. Kennedy, from November 27th to December 
1ith, 1921. Those who are accustomed to record important 
facts for the observation of future ages should not overlook 
these dates. 

Through an arrangement with the Westinghouse Electric 
Company, Pittsburgh, their wireless broadcasting station, 
known internationally as K D K A, installed a wireless tele- 
phone in the pulpit of the Church. The installation itself is 
practically invisible. It is not apparent to those in church 
unless attention is especially directed to it, being no more than 
a very small transmitter, about the size of the mouthpiece of 
the modern telephone, suspended from the small lamp used to 
light the reading desk of the pulpit; hence, there is nothing 
spectacular or worldly about it. This is mentioned to forestall 
any objection upon the part of the devout, the ultra rubrical, 
or the meticulous that the pulpit is being used for something 
savoring of the theatrical. The few, and small, batteries and 
the wireless technicians were placed in a room back of the 
church, unseen and unknown to the congregation. 

On the second day after the use of the wireless telephone, 
inquiries began to come in to the Rector of the Church from 
very distant points. For instance, some persons forty miles 
away, who had “listened in,” journeyed to Pittsburgh and 
sought out the Missionary Fathers for further personal in- 
struction preparatory to becoming converts; some careless 

*It is significant of Apostolic times that one of the boldest ventures of faith 


in modern times has been pioneered by the oldest, smallest and poorest parish in 
the Diocese of Pittsburgh.—Eprron’s Nore. 
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Catholics in far away towns outside the city, having heard the 
instruction on “Confession,” were led to receive the Sacra- 
ments. Non-Catholics in cities four hundred miles away 
wrote in for literature bearing upon the doctrines of the 
Church. Comments and appreciations were received from 
Michigan, Ohio, West Virginia, Indiana, Iowa, North Carolina, 
Florida, Texas and Canada. All told, twenty different States 
have indicated that they have heard the sermons every night 
and the answers to the questions deposited in the Question 
Box at the door of Old Saint Patrick’s Church. The Mis- 
sionary Fathers night after night address their unseen wire- 
less audience, inviting them to send in questions by telegraph 
or mail, which they will answer the following evening by wire- 
less telephone! One droll listener in Detroit heard everything 
except the passing of the collection plate, and he sent in his 
contribution by mail! 

Within the area reached by the Westinghouse broadcast- 
ing station, operating on a wave length of 330 meters, there 
are approximately 150,000 receiving instruments, and this 
number is being constantly increased. This means that more 
than 1,000,000 persons every night “listen in” to these mes- 
sages picked out of the air. Jules Verne, in his wildest 
dreams, never fancied an achievement such as this, and for 
the purpose of propagating the Gospel it well-nigh bewilders 
the imagination. 

Nothing of a special nature is required of the preacher; 
he uses his ordinary tone of voice; he can move about in the 
usual way, and provided he speaks slowly and clearly, and 
stops at the end of each sentence, for a second or so, he is 
distinctly heard wherever a wireless receiving instrument is 
set up, sufficiently powerful to receive what is sent. 

The thrilling importance of this new invention is that a 
receiving instrument can be installed almost anywhere, even 
by amateurs, and at a cost of but a few dollars. The receiv- 
ing apparatus can be purchased from any electrical supply 
house, although the transmission is controlled by the Westing- 
house Company. There is no telephone rent to pay, there is no 
upkeep worth mentioning, and the first cost is almost the last. 
The writer knows several hundreds of them in Pittsburgh 
in private houses which cost less than five dollars to 
erect. Others more elaborate, with an amplifier to increase 
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the sound so that large numbers may hear, cost all the way 
up to $250.00. In this fashion, the whole world is brought 
to our very ears while we lounge at ease amid the comforts 
of our own drawing-rooms, libraries or bed-rooms. For hos- 
pitals its advantages are incalculable; the sick and those con- 
fined to the house need no longer feel lonely, or complain of 
tedium; it stretches far out to sea, and soon it will circle the 
earth, reaching to the farthest limits of the universe. Surely, 
it makes the communion of saints easier to grasp. 

In a few years, wireless telephone receiving instruments 
will be as common as victrolas or Ford cars. “Behold, now 
is the acceptable time” for the Catholic Church to rise to this 
great and unique occasion, before the privilege is entirely pre- 
émpted by those outside the Faith, and not allow the wireless 
telephone, like the classics of the English language, to be used 
as the medium of heresy. The Catholic Church should erect a 
powerful central wireless telephone transmitting station, and 
give out to the listening world every night at regularly scheduled 
hours a sermon or an instruction on the truths of the Catholic 
Church. One person, in this manner, could reach untold mil- 
lions at the very poles of the world. It would be the super- 
International Catholic Truth Society. A swift reply could be 
made to every calumny against the Church; rural and outlying 
districts and distant missions could be put in touch with the 
intellectual claims and the moral grandeur of the Church in a 
way undreamed of hitherto, and independent of weather con- 
ditions and of transportation facilities, the seed of further 
conversions could be sown and scattered wherever human 
beings congregate. The missions in the Far East could be put 
in immediate contact with the pulsing heart of Christendom, 
and the Holy Father, from the Chair of Peter, could address 
all his faithful children spread over the world, using his own 
august voice, thus welding the Catholic body together in a 
more intimate unity than ever before in history. The burning 
sands of the Sahara, the frozen steppes of Alaska, the jungle 
fastnesses of India, the inaccessible gorges of the Himalayas, 
the serene calm of the mountain shepherd hut, as well as the 
far flung congregations aboard ocean liners, lashed by the 
angry seas, could all be put in touch with Christ’s truth in- 
stantaneously and simultaneously since the wireless tele- 
phone leaps over all barriers of time and space. 
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By its use, fifty, five hundred or five thousand missions 
could be preached at one time by one preacher without addi- 
tional cost. It raises the potentiality of the missionary activity 
of the Church to the nt power. It appeals to the innate 
curiosity of the American mind, tempting millions of the un- 
churched and uninstructed to “listen in” on what is being 
broadcasted at a station a thousand miles away. It is an 
amazing adjunct to the Apostolate of the Press, vastly increas- 
ing its range and effectiveness. Indeed, the rise of the im- 
portance of the written word in recent years gave apparent 
foundation to the statement that the spoken word was dying, 
nay, even dead; that preaching was a lost art, and that the 
use of printer’s ink had well-nigh stifled the command of 
Christ to “preach the Gospel to every creature.”? And lo! at 
the very moment when the spoken word seemed to have 
reached its lowest ebb, God’s loving Providence allows a new 
marvel to be invented by the genius of man, and a new instru- 
ment becomes His witness “even to the uttermost parts of the 
earth,” * and His agent for the propagation of the Gospel “for 
a testimony to all nations,”* so that the faith of the Holy, 
Catholic, Apostolic and Roman Church may be “spoken of in 
the whole world.” * 


?Mark xvi. 15. ® Acts i. 8. «Matthew xxiv. 14. ‘Romans i. 8. 


THE UNKNOWN SOLDIER. 
BY MARTIN FRANCIS. 


UNKNOWN, yet known above, 
Beg thou the God of Love, 
Thy soul may find release 
To visit earth, and bring 
To the nations councilling, 
The eternal light of Peace. 











VIRGINIA, AGED TEN YEARS. 


BY MABEL FARNUM. 
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the low step of the town Almshouse, Uncle 
Peter Smalley sat hugging his old smutty pipe 
and indulging in a few trite remarks about the 
poy weather. 

| Cr “IT reckon it will rain tomorrow!” he said 
aloud. “Although the clouds don’t tell me nothing, one way 
or the other. But I reckon I can tell pretty near right by the 
feelin’s in my joints!” 

The clouds told nothing tonight. They lay lightly pink 
and fair over the low hills to the southward, almost seeming 
to rest upon the tips of the scrubby firs that stretched away as 
far as the eye could see. The clouds told nothing—but the 
stiff growing pains in the old limbs of Uncle Peter told a true 
tale—of nature’s tears about to fall. For nothing was always 
bright and cheerful in this valley here below—not even 
nature. She, like men, had her perverse, her unhappy moods, 
in which she was wont at uncertain periods to indulge. 

Uncle Peter did not mind the condition of the weather 
very much—except for the rheumatic pains. It was these 
which hemmed him in between these low-lying hills, in this 
pleasant bit of valley which was all too lovely to be meant for 
anything but joy and peace—here, in the City of the For- 
saken, and just across the fields from the City of the Dead. 
The town cemetery lay just to the west of the Almshouse. 
Uncle Peter took a solemn pleasure in gazing across at the 
white tombstones in the first flush of morning when he went 
to milk old Sukey, the white cow—or in the hush of the noon 
hour, when the old ladies and men slept after dinner, and for 
a few moments there were no more chores to be done. Or 
at evening, when tired nature wrapped herself in a soft, gray 
blanket and prepared to lie down to sleep. When all fair 
things of the landscape were blotted, one by one, from the 
vision—then, like watchful sentinels, the white monuments of 
those who fought and laid down their arms, rose up 
like compass needles to point a way to the stars. 
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Uncle Peter, old lover of all beautiful things, looked all 
through the hot and restless day to this evening hour when, 
no rude voice to call him from his reveries, he might stretch 
his worn limbs on the doorstep, and, steeped in the calm of 
repose, hug his beloved and gritty old pipe with its favored 
morsels of tobacco to his lips. He loved his pipe as if it were 
a living thing, and sometimes addressed to it his meditations: 
he called it “Old Girl.” 

“It’s just you and me, Old Girl,” he would say when things 
had pressed a bit too hard, and when the day had been par- 
ticularly trying, “just you and me, and nobody cares 
much about us or knows we are here . . . But we take a sight 
of pleasure in one another, I calculate!” 

Sometimes, alas, there was not much fuel for the beloved 
companion. The tobacco supply would run short, or Mrs. 
Tooner would forget Uncle Peter because he happened to be 
away down at the end of the wood-lot when the allotment 
was given out. But if there was a shortage of anything, Uncle 
Peter would have wished to see everyone else supplied before 
himself. He would console himself on such occasions: “Never 
mind, Old Girl! There’s another day . . . tomorrow, I cal- 
culate!” 

There was much discontent among the old people. For 
the most part, they lived in the past—sometimes in a happy 
past. The loneliness of the present served to intensify their 
pains. There were those who had been budding belles and 
stalwart lovers in their day, which was, alas, long, long ago! 
Adversity, circumstance had intervened to cut short the pros- 
perity and the peace, and death had sometimes snatched away 
those to whom they had looked for support and consolation 
in the old days. Some had crossed the mighty ocean in the 
dateless past, in search of happiness and success—to find, in 
the end, only disappointment, disillusionment and the dwell- 
ing-place of those who are a burden to the town. 

How Uncle Peter had finally arrived at this melancholy 
stage of his mortal journey, he himself could hardly have told. 
Once he had owned a little grocery store—in the long ago. 
He had always been too generous with others, and too con- 
fiding in human nature. He had given candy to all the little 
children who chanced to stray by the door, looking in with 
grimy fingers in their mouths and big, hungry eyes fixed on 
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the glass showcase where the peppermints and chocolates 
gazed stolidly back in return. He had fed the widows who 
had nothing to give in return for the well-filled baskets. He 
had never required payment from those who professed their 
inability to pay. And, when his wife, who had been the back- 
bone of the little business, and who alone was responsible for 
Uncle Peter’s ability to keep the shirt on his back, died, every- 
thing soon was lost. 

His married life had not been all sunshine, for Aunt 
Sarah’s temper was not of the best. Uncle Peter was an ideal- 
ist, who never should have married, perhaps. As a priest, he 
would have been an apostle, one of the type who would wear 
himself out in long night vigils and take the discipline and 
carry the whole wide world in his heart. As a physician, he 
would have found a mighty mission in the slums of some vast 
seething city, until he dropped in his steps tending the poor 
and the miserable of earth. As a writer, he would have made 
mighty things of little words, he would have done dauntless 
deeds with a simple pen telling of the beauty and the purity 
and the holiness of the thoughts that dwelled within the 
mystic citadel of his soul. 

But, alas, Uncle Peter had never had the opportunity 
which so many others have cast aside. The big things had 
eluded him: while he ate his heart out in hunger for the beauty 
and the peace, he stood over the counter of the dingy, small 
grocery store and doled out charity to the worthy and the un- 
worthy alike. 

At an advanced age, he had attempted to be postoffice boy, 
and run with messages about the town—or rather, hobble 
about—but it was found that he was of little use. When 
things become of little use, they are cast aside, out of the 
routine of daily life, which is impetuous, which can brook no 
slowness. When Uncle Peter was found to be of not much use 
to anybody in the town, one day they brought him here for 
good. He had never forgotten the day when they set him 
down before the Almshouse gate, his old leather satchel in 
one hand, and a bundle done up in calico in the other. He 
had watched the cart which brought him disappear over the 
brow of the hill—like the last hope of his manhood, it went 
from sight—and left him behind. 

Then a sharp voice called to him: “Come right along. . . . 
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This is the place. . . . I don’t suppose you see any other place 
about, do you?” 

There was no other place in sight save that over yonder, 
beyond the pasture bars, to the westward, where white shafts 
of marble glittered in the last rays of the sun. 

Uncle Peter had shouldered his shabby baggage and gone 
in at the door, stooping slightly, for he was a powesfully built 
man. Through an open door, he had caught the first glimpse 
of a row of patient old figures, sitting stupidly in a row, 
monotonously alike, although unlike each other. 

And a cold chill swept the very marrow ot his bones, 
beneath the poor, patched shirt, which he himself had patched 
with painstaking labor. He knew in a flash that he was 
useless to the world. They had found out that he was no 
longer a man, merely a piece of old and broken-down and 
rusty machinery, fit to be set aside in a back shed. And the 
young heart of Uncle Peter, the heart which knew the ways of 
fairies that children love, the chivalrous heart of the knight 
Peter, the stout heart of the man whose sturdy faith could 
brook no pain of discouragement or discontent, in that hour 
grew old. 

So he passed in, out of the flush of the dying sunset, into 
the town Almshouse, to go the way of all old and useless 
things. 

Uncle Peter had soon found peace, however, for his was 
one of the souls who cannot stay crushed to earth. He soon 
discovered that there was some work to be done before he 
joined the little army of soldiers who had laid down their 
arms, and, in the pinnacled settlement of white stones yonder, 
slept, with their chevrons on their sleeves, the sleep of eternal 
youth. 

There were hearts to be cheered by a kindly word, by a 
bit of song, sung in quavering tones, yet with something of 
sweetness which penetrated the grim old walls of the Alms- 
house, by an old, old tale that Uncle Peter had heard over the 
counter of the little grocery store. There were blessings for 
which to be thankful, even here. For the clean bed, the whole- 
some food, the snug roof above one’s head, which kept out the 
rain and the snow. Then, at evening, there was the quiet 
hour, all his own, of which no man might deprive him. The 
hour when the simple faith and hope and love of eternal youth 
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rose in the heart, bidding all distrust and suspicion forever 
hold their peace. Uncle Peter had never heard of Cicero. 
but in this hour he experienced in his soul the tremendous 
force of the truths which that immortal mind had conceived. 
He was not sorry to be old: “If you should advance into 
old age, you need no more grieve than farmers do when the 
loveliness of springtime hath passed, that summer and 
autumn have come. For spring represents the time of youth, 
and gives promise of future fruits.” 

“I reckon itll rain tomorrow!” reiterated Uncle Peter. 
He got up with difficulty from the low doorstep and limped 
slowly along over the brown fields to the edge of the wood-lot, 
to get a better view of the sky. 

“Yes, Old Girl, it’s rain!” he said, nodding his head to the 
pipe in his hand. 

He lowered his dim eyes from the brightness of the 
sunset clouds, and rested them on the White City for a 
moment. They kept it very trim, so Uncle Peter thought, 
and he was pleased. “Not everybody forgets!” he said. 

Then he noticed something. Strange to say, he had 
never ventured beyond the pasture bars—he had often meant 
to explore a bit, but the stiffness of his limbs had dissuaded 
him every time. However, the fence was low, and he saw 
something—that called to him. 

In all this peace and beauty and order, the vivid green 
of the first spring grass, the first spring flowers, the perfect 
appointment of the spot, he saw that there was one mark 
of disorder, one flaw in the perfect outline of the City of the 
Dead. A little grave, all covered with weeds and choked 
with brambles, with no velvet grass above it, no velvet 
flower. Uncle Peter’s soul waxed hotly indignant over this 
neglect on somebody’s part. Forgetting all about the poor 
rheumatic legs, he scrambled over the fence with all the 
alacrity of a schoolboy disappearing from the scene of an 
apple raid. 

With remarkable agility, Uncle Peter hastened up one 
of the smooth walks—“Willow Path”—and sought the neg- 
lected spot. 

Forgetting that the earth is very damp in early spring, 
he dropped to his knees. He pushed aside the weeds and 
brambles, until he disclosed a littlhe mound, perhaps not 
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made a year. And, underneath the disorder that clung over 
the tiny white stone at the head of it, he read: 


VireiniA, AGED TEN YEARS. 


A little maiden, with golden hair and soft blue eyes, and 
with a wild rose tint on her brow—that was what Uncle Peter 
saw. Soft, little hands, a dainty form clothed ever in white, 
virgin white, unfolding like a bud, and gathered by the angels 
before it was quite unclosed. 

Little Virginia. It was strange that so sweet a child should 
have been forgotten so soon! Where were those who had 
loved this waxen flower—why had the thorns and weeds been 
ruthlessly suffered to grow in this sacred spot at will? 

And Uncle Peter said aloud to his companion and friend: 
“Old Girl . . . this won’t do! It’s up to us! Little Virginia— 
and nobody thinks of her—and nobody thinks of us! So we 
sort of belong to one another, I calculate!” 

It was nearly dark when Uncle Peter finally finished his 
labor of love on the tiny grave. But, when at last he saw that 
the weeds had been torn quite away, and some semblance of 
grass appeared on the brown earth, and the stone had been 
carefully wiped off with his best bandana, moistened in a bit 
of a brook just back of the wood-lot, Uncle Peter rose very 
unsteadily, and dried his brow and brushed his poor garments 
free of the damp earth, and smiled. The glad, happy smile of 
a child who has just discovered the fairy palace of Alice In 
Wonderland. 

“Little Virginia! My little Virginia, I reckon!” he said. 

And it was almost as if, from the small mound, a soft, 
childish voice answered, calling him sweetly by name: “Uncle 
Peter!” it said. And yet Uncle Peter knew too well that it was 
his own heart which supplied the little voice, his own hungry 
old soul which created the fancy: Little Virginia, in the world 
beyond the stars! 

Uncle Peter walked slowly homeward. Strange to say, 
there were no pains in his worn limbs tonight, nor did he 
feel any ill effects of his labor. He closed the door softly as 
he went in, lest Mrs. Tooner should appear on the scene and 
rebuke him for his protracted absence. He felt that he could 
not tell anyone of what he had been doing the past hour. 
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As he passed through the upper hall, his shoes in his hand, 
he heard old Jennie Swanson’s voice droning, as usual, the 
eternal theme which she sang morning, noon and night: “If 
I only had a cashmere shawl!” 

Uncle Peter used to wonder whether in the whole wide 
world beyond the Almshouse gates there lived any soul more 
uselessly unhappy than poor Jennie. Or if in the whole earth 
there burned a more feverish desire in any human breast than 
this of hers for a cashmere shawl. Shawls had long since 
ceased to be worn in the outer world, but Jennie lived in the 
past, and if the fashions changed, she never realized it. They 
said that she was nearly a hundred years old. 

Mrs. Tooner’s little girl, Effie, was waiting on the landing 
for Uncle Peter to come and put her to bed, entertaining her 
the while with one of his own inimitable tales of goblins and 
ghosts and wood fairies. So now, having tucked the little one 
snugly between warm blankets and received her lingering kiss, 
the old man sat down on the foot of the tiny cot and continued 
his narrative from the place where they had left off the night 
before, reciting over and over again “The Walrus and the 
Carpenter” and “An Aged, Aged Man A-Sitting on a Gate.” 
The child lived in a dream world, all unknown to her very 
practical mother, who did not approve of Uncle Peter’s va- 
garies. And the old man, looking into the eager, wistful, little 
face among the pillows, wondered a bit, after the manner of 
old men, what life held in store for this sweet blossom; 
whether she would be carefully shielded from the cold, un- 
kind blasts of the world, or whether, like poor Jennie Swan- 
son, some day she, too, would be sitting rocking to and fro in 
the town Almshouse, bemoaning the fact of having no cash- 
mere shawl! 

And Uncle Peter sighed heavily, and shook his head. No- 
body knew. 

When the child had fallen asleep, her tiny brain revolving 
the pretty fancies of the Red and White Queens, Uncle Peter 
hobbled to his own room, scarcely more than a closet, and, 
lighting the gas, drew out from beneath his pillow one of the 
few treasures he possessed—a ragged book. He had been 
reading for the past weeks, painfully and laboriously, from 
The Last Days of a Condemned Man. He had thought that he 
himself was in a position not quite unlike this poor unfor- 
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tunate—condemned to run his days out here in this isolated 
and forsaken spot with the forsaken of the world. 

But tonight he found that he had no relish for the book. 
Life looked strangely bright—he was no longer alone. For, 
into his narrow life had come a little face and figure, a little 
maid with winsome face and golden tresses, with bright, blue 
eyes and a smile of gold. She had come softly up the path to 
meet him and had placed a confiding little hand in his. Vir- 
ginia had stolen her way into the strong, lonely heart—and he 
was no longer lonely. And he wished for the morrow to come, 
with its tasks, ill-repaid, and evening, when he might be free 
once again to steal away to her. 

He sometimes talked to her, fancying her near, although 
he knew that she was with God: “Little Virginia, things didn’t 
seem to go right today, somehow. I feel all sort of tuckered 
out. It didn’t seem to pay to take things as they come. I 
sort of wanted to growl, just to ease up my feelings a bit. 
But then I thought of you, Little One, and there was sunshine 
again in my poor, old, worn-out heart. My Little Virginia 
that came into my old, useless life just in time before things 
got too dull!” 

Too dull—that was what life was to most of the old, worn- 
out machines in the human network of flesh and weary bones 
that inhabited the place. Although a smile, a pleasant word, 
the gift of an apple or a handful of raisins or a second-hand 
magazine would have made the world seem very bright. But 
when visitors came to the Almshouse, they stared at the old 
people as if they were curiosities, spoke about the view from 
the pantry windows, asked a few inane questions, and went 
their way. Sometimes, you read the name of these people in 
the papers when there was an account of a Charity Bazaar. 

People did not find time to be kind to one another, Uncle 
Peter thought. Because they lived just a little ahead of the 
present hour. They were always pushing ahead to the next 
hour, the next day, and the things of the present remained 
unseen, or, in passing, they stumbled over them and hurried 
on their way. 

Uncle Peter was deeply pained at the knowledge. He 
spoke of it to his dream child: “Little Virginia, I wish I could 
be of use to some one unhappy soul!” 

One day toward evening, Uncle Peter hobbled off over 
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the emerald fields and through his favorite spot in the hedge 
to the little burying ground. And he sat down beside the grave 
of his child, and began to prune with eager, sensitive fingers 
the tender blades of green, to wean from the dull sod, as it 
were, the summer flowers. And he saw that a tall, dark 
stranger stood just across from him on the Willow Path. The 
man was gazing fixedly at Uncle Peter. He had a restless, 
handsome face, which told a tale of suppressed bitterness and, 
perchance, hate. 

Uncle Peter, chagrined that anyone should discover his 
secret, rose unsteadily to his feet. 

The stranger spoke first: 

“It is your child?” he asked, in smooth, musical tones. 

“Y-Yes!” But Uncle Peter knew that he did not speak the 
exact truth. “Or... not my own child... but I... that 
is ... she is very dear to me!” 

“Is?” The stranger lifted the slight cynical eyebrows in 
rather amused fashion. “Is . . . or do you mean was?” 

“Is!” asserted the old man stoutly, while a swift color 
swept into his old cheek bones. “Is ...she is very near to me!” 

“Oh! Then I presume you think that . . . the child lying 
under the sod there beside you still lives?” 

“Still lives!” asseverated Uncle Peter bravely. “I know, 
of course, that she is not here—although I like to fancy that 
she speaks to me sometimes. And I converse with her! See 

. She was ...is... but ten years old!” 

The stranger shook his head, while his face expressed 
most eloquently his incredulity. 

“My friend,” he said evenly, “I regret to disillusion you, 
but you speak a dream. There is no life beyond that little 
mound. The child, whom you say was not yours, but whom 
you love—or rather loved—is as if she had never been. I am 
sorry for you if you cherish an empty delusion.” 

Uncle Peter was trembling with excitement. He said: 

“Sir ... tell me ... have you never loved and lost in 
death one whom you loved?” 

“Once, twice, I loved and lost.” 

“And you can say that never once has the thought come 
to you that your beloved still live—in a better and brighter 
world?” 

“I cannot say that I have never been assailed by empty 
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hallucinations, because it is the way of our human nature to 
be weak and fail itself. But these passing fancies never 
proved themselves to me, and I prefer to deal with the cold, 
stern facts of actuality. My dead are no more!” 

“I am sorry for you!” Uncle Peter could find no more 
arguments, for he was unlearned in the things of books. 

Then the tall, dark stranger confided to him that he was 
about to compose a treatise on the futility of belief in an after 
life, which he meant to disseminate all over the world. Some 
day, perhaps, Uncle Peter might read for himself—and be- 
lieve! 

When the stranger had gone away down the Willow Path 
and had disappeared beyond the turn of the road, Uncle 
Peter bent very low over the tiny mound and spoke very close 
to the ear of his little child, caressing with his sensitive lover’s 
lips the tiny, living things of green and blue and pink that 
grew above her breast: 

“Little Virginia,” he said, “little maiden, do not forget 
this poor soul drifting in the dark night of error! Intercede 
for him with the Sacred Heart of Christ Who loved little 
children so!” 

And in that moment the poor old man could refute every 
argument of the philosopher: “I do not need any learned 
discourse or any book to convince me of the truth. My own 
heart tells me that we live beyond the grave!” 

The summer days waned. Precious blossoms bloomed 
on a little mound in Willow Path. Flowers of every conceiv- 
able form and color, trained by the painstaking hand of the 
old man. The trees in full leaf whispered things out of 
nature’s secret book to little Virginia, and the brook babbled 
its appreciation of the beauties of God. 

Just once the tall, dark stranger came back—it was at the 
very end of summer. He stood very still for a long time on 
the path, and watched Uncle Peter trimming the grass and 
watering the blossoms from an old, cracked teapot, which Mrs. 
Tooner had cast aside. And he said just once: 

“And you still think . . . that the child lives?” 

Summer faded into autumn. Automobilists on pleasure 
tours about the beautiful country passed along the road beside 
the Almshouse, stopping sometimes for a glass of pure, rich 
milk, shuddering when they saw the drooping figures of the 
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inmates, and passing quickly on their way. Uncle Peter, 
watching them disappearing over the brow of the hill, no 
longer asked to go with them. He was content to remain 
where he could be near his child. A radiant hope burned in 
his breast, not unlike the fire which had glowed in the boy’s 
heart long ago. The hope of the future near at hand, when, 
all the pains of soul and body over, he would have passed 
forever from the place of old and broken-down and useless 
things. Where, ever young and joyous, he would walk with 
the little child of his mystical adoption. And with One Who, 
from a bruised and pain-racked Body and a forsaken Soul, 
had entered into His glory, having first shown us the way! 

In the Communion of Saints, Uncle Peter felt that Vir- 
ginia was very near him, whom she had never known on earth. 
She prayed for him, watched over him and brought solace to 
his days, now declining fast. 

And then one day—when the old temptation to desolation 
came strongly over Uncle Peter, and he sat trying to solace 
himself with his beloved pipe—the postman came down the 
country road waving a white missive in his hand. And it was 
addressed to Uncle Peter in a strange, aristocratic hand. 

Uncle Peter hobbled quickly into the house to find Mrs. 
Tooner, for his sight was now too dim to read. 

Within the envelope was a check sufficiently large to pro- 
vide many comforts for him, should he live for some years to 
come. And the check was enclosed in a piece of white paper, 
which said: “From Virginia, Aged Ten Years.” 

Uncle Peter listened as in a dream while Mrs. Tooner read. 

“Then my wife died, leaving me with a little babe but a 
few days old. I cursed God and asked Him to take the child, 
too. He punished me sorely. He did not take the child then. 
She lived to be ten years old, the light of my life, the joy of my 
soul. In the perfect bloom of childhood, Virginia died. I 
swore never to speak His Name again, or hear of Him. I told 
myself that death was the end of all, and I buried my child in 
a strange cemetery where the shadow of the cross might not 
fall. I told myself that she was forever gone. But I was not 
convinced, else why did I seek out her little grave after a year 
had gone by? Heartsore and weary, and with a flame of hate 
in my heart, I came up the path in search of the grave of my 
child. Just then a new fierce resentment against the Almighty 
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rose anew in my soul. I would have looked on her grave 
and gone away forever, to curse Him anew! 

“You know the rest. . . . I found that, in the long year 
that I had wandered over the face of the earth an alien, neg- 
lecting to visit this sacred spot, another had taken my place. 
Had taken my little Virginia into his heart. Had you been 
a younger man, perhaps, I should have been jealous of you. 
But you were—pardon me—old and apparently worn out! To 
me she was dead, but to you she lived! I tried to convince you 
that you were in error, with no success. 

“I went away to wrestle with my problem, and my heart 
told me the truth. She lives! She has never ceased to live, 
and my sole ambition is now to regain her some day. This can 
only be attained in one way. What that way is, you, as a 
fervent believer, must know. So to you I intrust my child’s 
last resting place while afar off, in penance and prayer, I strive 
to atone for the past.” 

Uncle Peter sat dazed the while Mrs. Tooner disclosed the 
astonishing news. For some time, he could not speak. 

He went out to the doorstep in the cool of the evening. 
He was thinking of all that he could do with the check and 
first on the list came an item: one cashmere shawl. There 
were sundry other items, but Uncle Peter’s name did not ap- 
pear on the list. 

The sun sank gloriously in a bed of fire. The white stones 
of the little graveyard were steeped in a flood of rose pink. 

Uncle Peter felt that he was strangely stiff tonight; it was 
almost as if his old heart was too tired to pump any longer. 
But he felt that he did not care just how long. 

How wonderful it was . . . that he had come to the Alms- 
house—to save a human soul! 

A chill wind sprang up just as the sun disappeared behind 
the fir trees. 

He rose stiffly to go in, turning first for one lingering look 
toward a little white stone gleaming across the twilight fields. 
“Good-night, Little Virginia!” he said. 
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A JESUIT HIGHER SCHOOL OF COMMERCE AND FINANCE. 
BY J. THEYSKENS, S.J. 


sa HE knowledge of what Catholics have done, and 
‘Ry are still doing, in Belgium may be to their fellow- 
Catholics abroad a cause for lawful pride. To 
some, it may serve as a stimulus, and a suggestion 
as well. It may be of interest, therefore, to the 
readers of THe CaTHoLic Wortp to know something of that 
very efficient public service conducted by the Jesuit Fathers 
in Antwerp, known as the Ecole Supérieure de Commerce et 
de Finance, St. Ignace. 

The Institute is thoroughly up-to-date. Situated in the 
busiest part of the commercial metropolis of Belgium, five 
minutes distant from the river Scheldt, it extends practically 
the whole length of the courte rue neuve, towering above all 
the surrounding buildings. The interior, bright and airy, 
meets the most exacting demands of modern hygiene and mod- 
ern methods. Radiators and electricity abound. The library 
of commercial, financial and consular books ranks with the 
best. A reading-room offers the student the latest blue-books, 
consular reports of the whole world, reviews, annuals and 
periodicals in several languages. A commercial museum 
shows a most valuable and complete collection of raw ma- 
terials and manufactured articles: ivory and rubber from the 
Congo; cotton from the United States; wool from Australia 
and the Argentine Republic; coffees from Brazil and the East 
Indies; cereals from Russia, the Danube, North and South 
America, Australia and India; tea from India, Ceylon, China 
and Japan; tobacco, home-grown and imported, from coun- 
tries near and far, from Turkey, Egypt, the East and West 
Indies, Manila, Mexico, Virginia and Florida; mineral ores: 
iron, copper, tin, lead, cobalt; oils of every description: animal, 
vegetable and mineral; coal, wood, glass, patterns of fabrics, 
woolen and cotton stuffs. The maritime museum exhibits 
one hundred and twenty detailed maps of ports and harbors. 
A commercial bureau, physical and chemical laboratories are 
provided, and every modern mechanical device to facilitate 
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business, and a large and beautiful hall, where special lectures 
are delivered by explorers, consuls, economists, business men 
and financiers on subjects of interest related to the courses of 
the Institute. 

Formerly, no very high type of education was required 
for commercial purposes. Under the old régime, business in- 
terests passed from father to son and from son to grandson. 
This policy may have sufficed to promote the interests of the 
individual trader; it could never have been adequate from 
the national standpoint, for the direction of a nation’s policy 
in respect of trade, industry, commerce and finance has always 
required a wider outlook than is found in those who have 
learned their business by rule-of-thumb. Today, even the 
management of private concerns calls for faculties of a far 
higher order than obtained when competition had not yet 
become world-wide and gigantic combines had not overshad- 
owed the small trader. A wonderful commercial expan- 
sion, fostered by freedom and invention, has revolutionized 
business traditions. The modern manager, to hold his place, 
must exercise general supervision over his department, 
analyze results, put new problems before his men for their 
consideration, advice and action; criticize subordinates when 
results are not forthcoming, showing the reasons why and 
maintaining his standard. Formerly, it may have sufficed to 
keep records of costs of production and of costs of doing busi- 
ness and to make occasional comparisons; today, thorough 
investigation has to be made of every detail: of men, methods, 
materials, machinery, markets and profits. Nothing should 
be left to chance, all must be carefully planned in advance. 
Errors are to be prevented, not corrected; calculation is to be 
substituted for guess, demonstration for opinions. 

The Antwerp St. Ignatius’ Institute, since its founda- 
tion in 1852, and more especially during the last twenty years, 
under the direction of Father de Cleyn, S.J., has aimed to fit 
men for control. Recording and crystallizing the experiences 
of thousands of successful business men and financiers, it im- 
parts a training, direct, scientific and economic, the more valu- 
able as it broadens the outlook, affords an opportunity of 
studying the way business is created, not from below, but from 
above, and trains the creative and directive mind. 

Today it confers four different diplomas, duly recognized 
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by the Belgian Government: the diplomas of “Licentiate in 
Commercial Sciences,” “Licentiate in Commercial and Finan- 
cial Sciences,” “Licentiate in Commercial Sciences of the 
Superior Degree” and “Licentiate in Commercial and Con- 
sular Sciences.” 

Students already in possession of a certificate of second- 
ary studies: commercial, scientific, Latin or Greek, are ad- 
mitted without any previous examination. Others have to 
pass an entrance examination in the English, French and Ger- 
man languages, physical geography, universal history, the 
principles of commerce, mathematics, physics and chemistry. 
Special facilities are given to the bearer of a diploma of doctor- 
in-law. Scholarships are awarded by the Belgian Ministries 
of Industry and Labor and of Foreign Affairs. 

At the end of their first year, the students pass an oral 
and a written examination in philosophy (chiefly moral phil- 
osophy), commerce, mathematics, industrial and commercial 
geography, the history of industry and commerce, the trade 
routes of the world, political economy, civil law, commercial 
products and the English, French, German, Spanish and Ital- 
ian languages. The second year leads directly to the degree 
of licentiate in commercial sciences: the examination at the 
end of this year is held before a board composed of the not- 
ables of Antwerp, the President of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, the professors of the Institute and a delegate from 
the Government; it is both oral and written, and covers 
the subjects mentioned above, plus commercial law. The 
third and last year comprises three different sections: the 
financial and actuarial section, the commercial section of the 
superior degree and the consular section. The first of these 
deals with financial and actuarial mathematics, law and juris- 
prudence, financial economics, financial statistics, compar- 
ative colonization, public finance and modern languages; the 
second with commerce, maritime, industrial and constitutional 
law, financial mathematics, comparative colonization, parlia- 
mentary history and modern languages; the third with indus- 
trial and maritime law, comparative colonization, constitu- 
tional law, parliamentary history, consular legislation, the 
elements of private international law, customs legislation, 
commercial politics and modern languages. Each of these 
three sections leads up to its respective sciences, “Licentiate 
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in Commercial Sciences of the Superior Degree” and “Licen- 
tiate in Consular Sciences.” 

The efficiency of the training given at the Institute is at- 
tested by the standing of the Jesuit Fathers, comprising the 
teaching staff, several of whom are well known in financial, 
economic and geographical circles by the works they have 
published. The Institute numbers, also, among its professors 
some of the finest lawyers, financiers and business men of 
Antwerp, doctors in political and sociological sciences, doc- 
tors in commercial science and doctors in diplomatic and 
administrative science. 

Another tribute to the efficient training of St. Ignace is 
the fact that students crowd to the Institute not only from all 
parts of Belgium, but also from Great Britain, Spain, Luxem- 
bourg, France, Germany, Holland and Iceland. Immediately 
after the armistice, in November, 1918, more than four hundred 
soldiers: officers, non-commissioned officers and privates, men 
of all ranks and regiments, entered the Institute, believing the 
education to be obtained there would prove a sure means to 
success. Today, hundreds of its graduates form the directive 
force in modern commerce, industry and finance all over the 
world: in the chief centres of Belgium, in New York, London, 
Paris, Amsterdam, Madrid, Coblenz, Bilbao, Metz, Rejkjavik, 
Le Havre, Buenos-Aires, Elisabethville, etc. The functioning 
consul-general of Belgium at Montreal, the Belgian chargé 
d'affaires at Varsory, the Belgian consul at New Orleans, the 
vice-consul at Regina in Canada, not to mention others, were 
students at the Ecole Supérieure de Commerce et de Finance, 
St. Ignace. 

Reverend Father de Cleyn, S.J., the soul of the establish- 
ment, his fellow-priests and lay-collaborators, deserve and 
receive their country’s gratitude for this body of highly trained 
and liberally educated business men, financiers and consuls. 
They merit, furthermore, the admiration and emulation of the 
Catholic world at large for having shown that, whatever peo- 
ple may say to the contrary, Catholic principles may hold good 
even in highly efficient business life. 
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THE ECONOMIC HISTORY OF IRELAND FROM THE UNION 
TO THE FAMINE. By George O’Brien, Litt.D. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co. $7.50. 

Here is history, exact, unimpassioned, buttressed by extracts 
from blue books and stabilized by statistics. Yet here, also, is 
drama, poignantly pervasive, of a people rendered more patriotic 
by persecution. 

It is possible to evaluate fully the historical austerity which 
presents facts with seeming detachment, and at the same time 
be moved to the depths by these very facts made more damnable 
by their stark nakedness. Dr. O’Brien has written as an historian, 
and because he has, he has produced a document much more 
potent than any piece of propaganda, more final than the findings 
of the American Commission on Conditions in Ireland. 

For here is disclosed the root cause of these conditions—the 
passionate love of an agricultural people for the land, the struggles 
and the sacrifices made to possess a portion, however tiny, of a 
soil regarded as sacred, and the steady determination of the 
oppressor to strangle every effort to realize this ambition. 

The economic history of Ireland in the first half of the nine- 
teenth century is a study in starvation, the high spot of which is 
reached when the Famine of ’47 is recorded. Starvation of body, 
which but intensified sturdiness of the soul and love for native 
land. It was in these days of drought, that might well have 
been expected to develop despair—days described with appalling 
preciseness by Dr. O’Brien—that the seed was sown for Sinn Fein. 
As the bodies of Irish men and Irish women slowly starved, the 
Irish soul, that grew in steadfastness, sought to express itself. 
The soil might be filched, but the religion, the language, the grand 
heritage of saintliness and scholarship could not be stolen. The 
strivings of those days have since found expression; they have 
been made articulate to the world. In the days which Dr. O’Brien 
describes, martyrs were not lacking, but they spoke only the one 
to the other as they passed on the torch of patriotism. Then, in 
our own days, Padraic Pearse and Terence MacSwiney spoke in 
death, and the whole world listened, admiring the nobility of these 
heroes, but scarce comprehending its source. 

That source would be better understood if all the world could 
read The Economic History of Ireland from the Union to the 
Famine. 
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YOU AND YOURS. Practical Talks on Family Life. By Rev. 
Martin J. Scott, S.J. New York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons. Cloth, 
$1.50; paper, 35 cents. 

Father Scott’s several contributions to practical apologetics 
have proven how alive he is to the needs of the times, and how 
aptly he can meet them. Timeliness is again characteristic of his 
latest publication which, along other lines than his previous con- 
siderations of the credentials and applications of Christianity, is 
one with them in its shrewd insight into human nature. Father 
Scott understands thoroughly the value of the policy which, during 
the late reign of Mars, we learned to call “consolidating an ob- 
jective.” Only when he may reasonably feel that he has secured 
conviction and persuasion on one point, does he pass to the next, 
and each successive point is on a higher level than its predecessor, 
rising, for instance, from natural to supernatural motives. In 
these familiar talks, he gives good advice to all the members 
of the household, father and mother, son and daughter, the 
younger generation coming in for the lion’s share of attention and 
the more direct hits. Such headings of chapters as these tell their 
own story: Women and Dress, Young Men and Courtship, Dangers 
to Young Men, Amusements. The concluding chapters are on the 
call to the religious life. Containing good sound ethics, familiar 
in style, open and frank in method, this book is one for which we 
can heartily subscribe to the conventional recommendation: it 
has a place in every home. 


THE PSALMS. A Study of the Vulgate Psalter in the Light of the 
Hebrew Text. By Rev. Patrick Boylan, M.A. Vol. I—Psalms 
1-LXXI. St. Louis: B. Herder Book Co. $5.50. 

Those who use the Vulgate Psalter have long felt the need of 
some work which will make the Psalms intelligible to readers who 
do not care, or have not time nor opportunity, to learn Hebrew 
and read commentaries in three or four languages. They want a 
work which will treat the Psalms, not as material for scientific, 
theological or historical study, but as religious poems—as prayers. 
In order that one may read the psalms digne, attente, ac devote, 
certain obstacles have to be removed; a different mentality, a 
different civilization, a different religious outlook separate the 
Psalmist from the modern reader. These obstacles, it is the busi- 
ness of the commentator to remove. He must be a sort of liaison 
officer for the twentieth-century Westerner to enable him to enter 
into the thoughts of the oriental writer of pre-Christian times. 

This work has been admirably done for English-speaking 
students by Father Boylan. His commentary does not presuppose 
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any other knowledge than that of the English language, and of 
Latin if one wishes to use the Latin Psalter: and it leaves no 
genuine difficulty unanswered. It does not purport to be written 
for specialists: but the specialist may profit by it, for Father 
Boylan has approached the Psalms with a complete knowledge of 
what criticism, ancient and modern, has done to make them 
intelligible, and his equally complete knowledge of Hebrew, 
Aramaic and Greek has enabled him to make the work in spite of 
its modest appearance, a real contribution to the literature of the 
Psalter. 

The history of the Psalter—its authorship and growth—is 
briefly sketched. The purpose of the Psalms, classification and 
poetical form can be grasped from another section: and the 
ancient versions are dealt with in a section which is of very special 
value, for it contains the key to most of the obscurities of the 
Latin Psalter. Each Psalm is preceded by a short introduction, 
which indicates the principal ideas and the sequence of thought. 
Such data as point to a date for the Psalm are noted: but specu- 
lations are generally excluded. Then, in parallel columns with 
the Latin, comes an original translation “in the light of the 
Hebrew text.” Of this translation it is impossible to speak too 
highly. It is infinitely superior to the Douay version in its accur- 
acy; and in the stately, dignified, rhythmical character of its 
English it scarcely yields to the Authorized Version. 

The present volume deals with Psalms L-LXXI._ It is to be 
hoped that the second volume will soon appear, and that Father 
Boylan will add to the list of Catholic works on Sacred Scripture 
many volumes of the same high standard of learning, clearness 
and style as his commentary on the Psalms. 





FAMOUS CHEMISTS. By Sir William Tilden, F.R.S. New York: 

E. P. Dutton & Co. $5.00 net. 

In some sense, this book is a complement to its author’s 
previous and most interesting work on Chemical Discovery and 
Invention in the Twentieth Century, which appeared a few years 
ago. In the present volume, the reader will find the history of 
modern chemistry detailed in the lives of those who have made 
it and need, in no wise, be deterred from setting out on its 
perusal by any fear that his ignorance of the science with which 
it deals will render his task difficult, for, as in the previous book, 
the author’s style and his successful attempt to convey his in- 
formation in language, comprehensible by all, make his book 
most easy, as well as pleasant, reading. We can only find space 
for two observations on it. How has the vast edifice of modern 
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chemistry been built up? Let Sir William tell us: “Science rests 
only on observation and experiment, and whatever hypothesis 
or theory is adopted in order to classify or explain the phenomena 
observed, it ought to be received only as a temporary expedient 
necessary for the assistance of the mind, and liable to be super- 
seded when the state of knowledge has advanced far enough.” 
And he supplements this by a statement from the works of the 
Father of Modern Chemistry, Lavoisier: “Jl n’est jamais permis, 
en physique et en chimie, de supposer ce qu’on peut déterminer 
par des experiences directes.” How excellent it would be if writers, 
especially on biological topics, where far the greater sinners are 
to be found, would remember that an unproved theory may be 
highly seductive, but that it is not, and should not, be spoken of 
as a fact. The name of Lavoisier brings us to our second observa- 
tion, which is as to the great names associated with chemistry, 
whose owners were fervent members of the Catholic Church. The 
writer just named, slain by the ruffians of the Terror on the plea 
that France did not want savants, was one and, to mention no 
others, Dumas, whose life is given in this book. In connection 
with his life, we note that Sir William, perhaps the most eminent 
living organic chemist, gives it as his opinion that “it is improb- 
able that the origin of life and of the differences between living 
and dead matter will ever be determined.” 


APOLOGETICA quam in usum Auditorum suorum concinnavit. 
Auctore Joanne T. Langan, S.J., Apologetice in Collegio 
Maximo Woodstockiensi Professor. Chicago: Typographia 
Loyolea. $3.50. 

Father Langan’s Apologetica is a companion volume to Insti- 
tutiones Theologiz Naturalis of Father Brosnan, recently re- 
viewed in THE CaTHOLIC WorLb. Both volumes issue from the 
expert pens of professors of the Jesuit Scholasticate of Woodstock, 
Maryland, and are printed by the Loyola University Press of 


' Ghicago. A volume of similar excellence on the Church from the 


same source would furnish a trilogy capable of satisfying the 
most exacting demands of the student or professor of the theo- 
logical department of Christian Apologetics. 

The work under review covers the part of Apologetics com- 
prised within the treatise usually designated De Revelatione. It 
contains three sections—the philosophic, which establishes the 
possibility and discernibility of Divine revelation; the critical, 
which proves how perfectly reliable and credible are the chief 
squrces of the Christian religion, and the historical, which demon- 
strates by an accumulation of arguments, overwhelming in their 
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conviction for the sincere mind, that Jesus of Nazareth, the Son of 
Mary, is the Christ of Jewish expectation, the eternal Son of God 
made manifest in human flesh. In the progress of his presenta- 
tion of this paramount proposition, Father Langan advances with 
the steady strength of an inexorable logic. Not a link in the 
chain of proof is weak, not a problem that has the least pertinency 
to the subject overlooked. How such extensive scholarship could 
be compressed within the scope of one volume of some four hun- 
dred pages, causes the reader to marvel. It is possible only be- 
cause the author pursues the text-book method of indicating the 
line of argument and the evidence, while leaving it to the living 
voice of the professor to develop at length in accord with his 
individuality and purpose. While Apologetica retains all that is 
best in the traditional defence of the Christian revelation, it im- 
presses into the service of the Faith the best results of modern 
scholarship. The extensive acquaintance with up-to-date liter- 
ature on the subject, whether hostile or friendly, and the masterly 
manner in which the materials are handled, are delightfully satis- 
fying. No serious problem presented by modern criticism within 
the scope of this all-important theme of supernatural revelation is 
ignored, or denied its due consideration. One of the many excel- 
lent features is the complete and discriminating bibliography, as 
well as the Index Rerum given at the close of the volume. The 
Latin, while pure and elevated, is not difficult; and the book is 
perfectly bound in half-leather. We enthusiastically recommend 
this work. 


DANTE’S MYSTIC LOVE. By Marianne Kavanagh. St. Louis: 

B. Herder Book Co. $1.50. 

This book is well worth reading apart from its point of view. 
Yet the point of view also is profound, spiritually educating and 
impressive, even if one cannot relinquish the equally possible 
idea of a human and inspiring Beatrice. Scartazzini had already 
annihilated Beatrice Portinari, leaving her place unfilled and the 
whole idea hanging midair: Miss Kavanagh has constructed, from 
out the chaos left by Scartazzini, a lucid and scholarly interpre- 
tation supported by able reasoning and plentiful illustration from 
the text itself. The theory may be a little stressed, but it grows 
more and more possible, as one puts aside the distaste for allegory, 
so natural to the modern mind. The writer has come to her work 
fully equipped for spiritual insight by a sound knowledge of 
mystical theology. Certainly it is the most profound judgment 
ever pronounced upon Dante and one more witness to the depth, 
variety and immensity of the poet’s genius. 
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The book invites an opposing interpretation, also supported 
by quotation and that may be forthcoming. The troppo fiso, for 
instance, in Canto XXXII. of the Purgatorio, could hardly apply 
to Contemplation; neither does it signify that Dante’s love for 
Beatrice was other than spiritual, but it certainly refers to a per- 
son for whom even his supernatural affection must submit to some 
finally detaching, though delicate, rebuke. Yet there is no reason 
why any spiritual interpretation of Dante may not be true. We 
are very mixed beings, and the real truth may lie in a combination 
of theories. Dante’s experiences may not have been altogether 
clear to himself in the time of the Vita Nuova, whatever he said 
about it later, and we are free to think what we like as long as our 
judgment is on supernatural lines. Miss Kavanagh’s book is one 
more proof of the hitherto neglected importance of the Vita 
Nuova. It is far more subtle and difficult than the Commedia, of 
which, indeed, it is the mysterious Proem. 


EXCURSIONS IN THOUGHT. By “Imaal.” New York: P. J. 

Kenedy & Sons. $1.50. 

The author of this book, we make a guess, is an Irish layman. 
We have no need to guess at its merits which, if limited, are dis- 
tinct. “Imaal’s” chief strength—his fund of allusion and illustra- 
tion—is, in some ways, a weakness, as it makes the reader expe- 
rience a little difficulty in following the argument. The four essays 
the volume contains: ““What Is Genius?” “The Century of Progress,” 
“The Mother of the Arts,” “Christianity and Its Critics,” have each 
ransacked the ages and their immortals for texts. An incon- 
gruous juxtaposition of these is sometimes confusing, if at other 
times illuminating. An example of “Imaal’s” method is a com- 
parison he draws between Plato’s modest incognito at the Olympic 
Games and Baudelaire’s flaunted green-dyed hair. This was un- 
expected—and telling. In another place, he asks: “Was Homer 
fond of epigrams? Shakespeare of paradoxes? Was Isaiah 
‘clever?’ or Plato smart?” And he is fond of asking such ques- 
tions, because they provide their own annihilating answer. Against 
the self-conscious art and the soulless materialism of our time, 
he opposes Christianity, “the fairest thing men had ever seen— 
Truth with love in her eyes.” 

“Imaal” seems to have read all the books, seen all the pic- 
tures, and heard all the music of the world; and he refers them 
all back to lovely Truth from whom they derive the glory they 
contain. It is significant that out of disturbed Ireland has come 
this product of profound culture, which possesses its soul in 
peace. It is significant, too, that these beautiful essays are dedi- 
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cated to the author of that beautiful novel, The Threshold of 
Quiet. Both of these writers have passed through the same thres- 
hold and have gained the same reward. 


ADVENTURES IN THE ARTS. By Marsden Hartley. New York: 

Boni & Liveright. $3.00. 

The sub-title of this book runs thus: Informal Chapters on 
Painters, Vaudeville and Poets. The first and third sections on 
painters and poets are of real interest. In the first section, Mr. 
Hartley discusses impressionism in general and the modern Amer- 
ican School. He aims professedly merely to record his own 
personal reactions; he wishes these papers to be viewed in the light 
of entertaining conversations and not as professional treatises. 
Now conversations, at least if they are to be entertaining, will in- 
evitably be haphazard and desultory in regard to the matters taken 
up; one thing will lead to another with little or no regard for 
logical construction. Surely, no one may reasonably object if 
an author does no more than he sets out to do. Yet, if these 
papers were arranged according to some definite plan, they could 
have served for instruction no less than for entertainment. There 
is certainly room for an introduction to modern American art 
addressed to the general reading public rather than to profes- 
sionals; and, with some reordering of material, the first section 
of this book—more than half of its contents—could answer ad- 
mirably to the present need. 

Mr. Hartley’s arrangement now presupposes some acquaint- 
ance with the men and matters under consideration. He begins, 
for instance, with some comment on Cézanne, who is entitled to 
first place as long as Claude Monet was not selected for detailed 
discussion. Albert Ryder follows, and here, too, Mr. Hartley is 
clearly within his rights, holding, as he does, that Ryder is our 
most original painter as Poe is our most original poet. But Rous- 
seau, who would naturally be expected to stand with Cézanne, is 
the last in the section; Odelon Redon comes between a chapter 
on some modern women artists and one on the virtues of amateur 
painting; chapters on the dearth of art critics and on Dadaism, 
the latest phase of modernism in painting, are the very last in the 
book, after the sections on vaudeville and poets. Moreover, the 
filness of things would seem to demand that essays on mod- 
ern American painting, the Imaginatives, the Imagists, should 
precede the treatment of individuals. The essays are far from un- 
instructive as they stand, but, with a more logical order, would 
appeal to a larger public. 

The literary section contains some very sympathetic, but very 
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sane and very shrewd criticism on Emily Dickinson, Francis 
Thompson, Adelaide Crapsey, Ernest Dowson and Rupert Brooke. 
On Thompson, the author has a tendency to be all but dithy- 
rambic; for instance: “Thompson has scaled the white rainbow 
of the night and sits in radiant company among the first planetary 
strummers of song.” Yet, his concluding judgment, deliberately 
and calmly expressed, is that, in the sense of lyrical fervor, the 
last great poet was Francis Thompson. Of Brooke, also, his 
appraisal is just and likely to be confirmed by time. Brooke, like 
Seegar and others who perished in the throes of heroism, was on 
the way to becoming a good poet, but he must rest his early dis- 
tinction, perhaps, upon the “If I should die” sonnet alone. A 
little time, and we might have learned his real distinction; but, 
Mr. Hartley concludes, “we must accept him more for his finer 
indications and less for his sense of mastery.” The third section 
has many such aphorisms in critique, but we cannot help feeling 
that the first section is the more valuable. There is no dearth of 
literary critics, whereas Mr. Hartley himself complains of the 
noticeable absence of critics in the field of painting, and he does 
a great deal to meet the need. 


THE NEW STONE AGE IN NORTHERN EUROPE. By John M. 
Tyler, Professor Emeritus in Amherst College. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $3.00. 

There is much that is very useful and interesting in this book, 
and it will well repay the reader who is studying the subject of 
Prehistoric Archeology, more especially because it deals with a 
period which is generally looked upon as rather dull and lacking 
in the romance of the earlier Palaeolithic epoch. We have, how- 
ever, to warn the unsophisticated reader that he will find the 
usual statements we have protested against a hundred times, in 
which theories, probable or improbable, but all the while theories, 
are set down just as if they were established fact. The Professor 
knows as well as the reviewer that all his talk about the “ape- 
man” is mere talk. He must know very well that Branco, one of 
the most noted Palaeontologists of the day, has told us that 
“science knows nothing of any ancestor of man.” Why then does 
he not give some warning to his readers, who cannot be expected 
to know what he and well-instructed people know about these 
matters. It is the same thing in other cases “one hundred thou- 
sand years of human life in Europe produced nothing higher than 
Neanderthal man.” He might be giving the date of the Declar- 
ation of Independence, so assured is his statement. Yet he must 
know perfectly well (though his readers cannot all be expected 
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to know) that all these dates in connection with prehistory 
are mere guesses, and some of them (like this one, for example) 
very wild guesses, in the opinion of many scholars. It is too bad 
that a useful book should be rendered misleading to the general 
reader by flaws like those we have pointed out. An occasional 
“I think” instead of “it is” would be a great improvement. 


ROVING EAST AND ROVING WEST. By E. V. Lucas. New 

York: George H. Doran Co. $2.00 net. 

It is a pleasure to record that Mr. Lucas’ shrewd, yet agree- 
able, observations are quite free from the dogmatism to which we 
have become accustomed in comments made upon us by travelers 
from overseas. The genial English man of letters has given us a 
series of chapters, scarcely long enough to be called chapters, that 
suggest the vignette rather than the clear-cut outlines of the 
cameo. The life of the Orient, as one sees it in the Indian bazaar 
or the clattering streets of old Japan, is portrayed in a way that is, 
in spirit at least, Stevensonian. 

America, too, has fared well at Mr. Lucas’ hands. He is 
neither fulsome in his praise nor ill-mannered in his blame; and 
such criticism as he offers, is of the sort long since made of us by 
ourselves. Through the pages there ripples a gentlé humor, 
calculated to cheer one after a hard day’s work, changing 
wrinkles of care into mirthful smiles and helping one to forget 
the problems of the past in the mental comfort of the present. 
We hope that the author will take more foreign flights, and that 
he will allow us to accompany him in the journey, if only between 
the covers of a book. 


ESSAYS AND ADDRESSES ON THE PHILOSOPHY OF RE- 
LIGION. By Baron Friedrich von Hugel. New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co. $6.00. 

This book seeks to probe the very foundations of belief and 
justify the ways of God to man. The author has a decided leaning 
towards German and non-Catholic authorities, some of whom are 
already quite old. He rarely quotes any of the modern Catholic 
writers, who have handled these themes in a masterly manner. 
In the paper on the “Apocalyptic Element in the Teaching of 
Jesus,” one is surprised to find Mr. Clutton Brock cited, but 
never a mention of Batiffol’s Enseignement de Jésus. On page 
137, it is stated that St. Augustine inclines to hold that the soul 
sleeps from death till the day of Judgment. If this really be the 
Saint’s opinion, would it not be wise to state that such is not the 
Catholic doctrine, for, as far back as 1336, Benedict XII. laid it 
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down that the Blessed enjoy the Beatific Vision immediately after 
death, and the reprobate endure the pains of Hell? 

From his heterdox authorities, the author has accepted state- 
ments that need serious qualification. We are told that St. Paul 
was deeply indebted to the Greek mysteries. The laborious inves- 
tigations of modern scholars among inscriptions and papyri have 
reconstructed for us what Reitzenstein calls “Hellenistic Theol- 
ogy.” It is the strangest jumble of astrology, superstition and 
magic. Who will believe that a mind, so intensely virile and indi- 
vidual as St. Paul’s, would be imposed upon for a moment by such 
absurdities—and that abstracting completely from his super- 
natural and mystical supremacy? Again, the Book of Daniel is 
attributed in its entirety to 165-163 before Christ. A recent con- 
sultation by Brassac in Apologétique, September 1, 1915, p. 569, 
et seq., states that this theory may not be taught in Catholic 
schools, and further, that the authenticity of the proto-canonical 
parts is the commonly received doctrine. The Baron, also, seems 
to have accepted too easily and freely German theories on the 
various strata of different authors and ages to be discerned in the 
Pentateuch. Baron von Hugel affirms himself more than once a 
convinced and stanch Catholic layman. Is it not de rigeur for a 
Catholic writing on theology and Scripture to submit his writings 
before publication to episcopal approval and imprimatur? These 
essays are fit reading only for those who have a keenly developed 
critical sense, and sufficient knowledge to discriminate between 
what is German theory or guess-work and established science. 


HIGH SCHOOL CATECHISM, or The Baltimore Catechism Ex- 
plained. By Monsignor P. J. Stockman. St. Louis: America 
Press. 

Monsignor Stockman has given us an admirable manual of 
Christian Doctrine. To judge from the thoroughness of exposition 
and unction of treatment, the writing of this handbook must have 
been a labor of love. His work may best be described as an elab- 
orate compendium in eight hundred pages of Dogmatic and 
Moral Theology. Written with fine discernment in a simple, lucid 
style, it is admirably adapted to meet the needs of high school and 
college students. There is no schoolbook at all comparable with 
it in exhaustiveness of presentation. Furthermore, its sphere of 
usefulness ought not to be confined to the classroom, but should 
extend to the education of the average layman in the fundamentals 
of Catholic belief and practice. So effectively has the work been 
done as to compel the suggestion that a companion volume of Bible 
History of similar excellence is greatly to be desired. 
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THE NEW TESTAMENT. Volume III.—S?. Paul’s Epistles to the 
Churches. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. $2.50. 
Archbishop Goodier of Bombay and other Jesuits: Fathers A. 

Keogh, C. Lattey and Joseph Rickaby, are the contributors to the 

third volume of the Westminster Version of the New Testament, 

which comprises ten epistles of St. Paul, viz., 1 and 2 Thessa- 
lonians, 1 and 2 Corinthians, Galatians, Romans, Ephesians, 

Colossians, Philemon and Philippians. 

The editors, undoubtedly, deserve the praise of every Biblical 
scholar for their daring and most successful attempt to give us a 
new and accurate version of the most difficult of all the writers of 
Sacred Scriptures, St. Paul. We may not agree with every change 
they make or suggest, but they always give their reasons and 
make out a very fair case for their alterations. It is at the very 
least a most readable translation, and lays a most solid foundation 
for the final text that one day will be approved by all the Bishops 
of the English-speaking world. 

The notes accompanying the text are most suggestive and 
helpful in telling us the mind of St. Paul, e. g., 1 Thessalonians 
iv. 11, Romans v. 7, 12-14; vi. 23; 1 Corinthians x. 21; vii. 15, 32, 
36; 2 Corinthians iii. 5, 6, 10, 17; Galatians iv. 17; iii. 25; Philip- 
pians ii. 6, 7; Colossians ii. 18; Ephesians iii. 12. A brief intro- 
duction gives us a historical sketch of the city the Apostle ad- 
dresses and the founding of the Church there, the reasons that 
prompted St. Paul to write and the date of his writing, the unity 
and integrity of the Epistle, and a summary of its contents. Four 
appendices discuss the Vulgate reading in 1 Corinthians xv. 51, 
the ministry in the Apostolic Church, St. Paul’s doctrine of jus- 
tification and the Biblical Commission on St. Paul’s eschatology. 


A GENERAL INTRODUCTION TO THE BIBLE. By the Rt. Rev. 

Charles P. Grannan, D.D., Ph.D. In four volumes. St. Louis: 

B. Herder Book Co. $2.00 each. 

His former students and the clergy at large will greet en- 
thusiastically these volumes from the pen of the well-known pro- 
fessor of the Catholic University of Washington. Monsignor Gran- 
nan needs no introduction to the Catholic reading public. The 
long expected four volumes just published, represent the mature 
and finished product of his learning and scholarship. The intro- 
duction is the summing up, the créme, of his work as Professor 
of Sacred Scripture at the Catholic University. His influence in 
Catholic Bible studies is thus continued, although he severed his 
connection with that institution some years ago. 

There breathes forth in these volumes the true spirit of 
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respect and reverence, which the inspired writings deserve. Un- 
yielding, uncompromising, but scholarly conservatism permeates 
the entire work. Clearness, precision, definiteness are its marked 
characteristics. Definitions, divisions and subdivisions of the 
various topics will make the work serviceable for seminaries 
and for Biblical study in general. Especially noteworthy is the 
treatise on Inspiration. The author has evidently specialized on 
this intricate subject. 

The first volume deals with definitions, the original lan- 
guages, texts and ancient versions of the Bible. Textual criti- 
cism, higher criticism, Biblical Archeology constitute the subject 
matter of the second volume. In the third volume, the reader will 
find an exhaustive study of Inspiration and the History of the 
Canon. The author treats of Biblical Hermeneutics and Exegesis 
in the last volume. The bibliography is well chosen, but it could, 
with profit, be amplified by the addition of more recent and de- 
serving works. The neat, handy volumes are a credit to the 
publishers. Catholic scholarship owes a debt of gratitude to 
Monsignor Grannan for this splendid addition to our Biblical 
literature. 


THE LABOR PROBLEM AND THE SOCIAL CATHOLIC MOVE- 
MENT IN FRANCE. By Parker Thomas Moon. New York: 
The Macmillan Co. $3.25. 

To undertake a recondite review of the content, the value and 
the prognostic influence of this handy volume would require the 
writing of another book—and not that alone—it would demand 
that the work be undertaken by one whose analytical acumen 
and whose politico-sociological observations are proportionate 
to and co-extensive with the power and the opportunities of the 
author. This statement carries with it no implication that the 
volume will reach its proper destiny by finding a dusty resting- 
place among the technical tomes devoted to a science which 
is frequently dismissed as “dismal.” It is, on the contrary, a 
sincere compliment to both the matter and the form of a treatise 
that has been so skillfully written as to be equally at home in 
the hands of the general reader and the specialist. 

The book is a study in the History of Social Politics. Gener- 
ically, it undertakes an analysis of forces which give momentum 
to contemporary movements toward the solution of the insistent 
problem of labor unrest. Specifically, it starts the interesting un- 
raveling of the Social Catholic Movement. Since such a study is 
still too broad to result in anything more than blurred pictures 
if forced within the confines of two covers, the focus has beer 
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narrowed so as to produce the sharp and proportionate outlines 
of this same activity as excitingly manifested in one country, 
France. 

The Industrial and Political Revolutions are the upheavals 
set down as the parent forces of the economic, political and social 
disturbances, which are historically delineated. Monarchism is 
seen suing Republicanism for damages, Socialism drags Indi- 
vidualism to court, and the Democratic Social Programme puts in 
its appearance as a peacemaker among conflicting forces. In 
tracing the introduction, the modification, the development and 
the popularization of this movement, the reader is given the posi- 
tion of judge and jury. One listens with attention to the pre- 
cursors of Social Catholicism. Cardinal Croi, in his Lenten Pas- 
toral of 1828, makes his tender plea in behalf of the children, 
“these young plants,” from whom “parents and employers de- 
manded fruit in the season of flowers.” Frederic Ozanam and St. 
Vincent de Paul exert their devout influence as heralds of ap- 
proaching reform. Melun, as far back as 1849, steps forward to 
advocate social legislation in his pamphlet on “The Intervention 
of Society to Prevent and Alleviate Poverty.” The confusion aris- 
ing from the Commune and resultant reactions are indicated 
rather than described. Count Albert de Mun argues his case with 
the introduction of Catholic Workingmen’s Clubs, giving a prac- 
tical answer to the angry interjections of the anti-clericals. En- 
couragement comes from abroad in the form of social successes 
enjoyed by neighboring nations, who were reverting to pro- 
grammes built upon the bed-rock of Scholasticism. Papal appro- 
bation gives new vigor to the Social Catholic Movement, not only 
through an Encyclical condemnation of Socialism and other errors 
by Leo XIIL, but also by a positive endorsement of the philosophy 
of St. Thomas. The Encyclical of preéminent social significance 
is Leo XIII.’s Rerum Novarum, issued in 1891. It contains both 
the rejection of Economic Liberalism and Socialism, and the en- 
couragement of Social Catholicism through the promotion of 
stated definite principles for a programme of social reform. The 
remainder of the book is given over largely to an analysis of the 
Popular Liberal Party, “the most influential political organ of the 
Social Catholic Movement in France.” Its organization, literature, 
political theories and legislative enactments are clearly presented. 
The accuracy of the account has elicited favorable comment in 
the Party’s official publication. 

Since no adequate general history of the Social Catholic Move- 
ment has yet been published in any language, the author deserves 
much credit for producing in English at least a portion of this 
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work. It is a pioneer volume of real scientific worth. To the 
prospective reader, who fears the almost inevitable doldrums of 
analytical research, it may be well to mention that this book is 
not only enlivened by a style that carries one along without 
fatigue, but even when there is a tendency for the mind to become 
slightly bewildered in attempting to retain all the threads of the 
development, the author has introduced convenient little resting 
places in the form of recapitulations. The seeming weakness of 
the book is a decided reticence on the part of the writer to draw 
conclusions. In view of the fact that the work is meant to be 
neither controversial nor apologetic, but rather a parallel place- 
ment of historical facts, this seeming weakness may be a sign of 
substantial strength. The fact that favorable comment has been 
aroused on both sides of the Atlantic from publications of oppos- 
ing policies, is proof positive that the author has succeeded in 
giving his data an impartial presentation. 

Professor Moon became a convert to the Faith in 1915, the 
study of history and intellectualism prompting him to investigate 
the claims of the Catholic Church. At present, he is the Editor 
of the Political Science Quarterly, Instructor in History at Colum- 

bia and Secretary of the Academy of Political Science. He was 
T one of the experts chosen to attend the Peace Conference with ex- 
President Wilson. While in France, he interviewed a number 
of the leaders about whom he writes. As a consequence, his words 
are not merely the fruition of academic research, but are enriched 
with what personal contact and direct observation alone can give. 
The scope of the author’s investigations is indicated by the appen- 
dix, which contains more than a thousand references to books, 
speeches and incidents, something more than a bibliography be- 
cause of instructive amplifications. Professor Moon, having the 
weight of less than three decades on his shoulders, bids fair to 
step forward as an outstanding exponent of the movement which 
he so ably describes. The book was given in part-payment for a 
degree at Columbia University, and its general circulation will 
produce an influence both powerful and salutary. Substantially, 
it represents a sound reaction against all those social welfare dis- 
sertations, many of them presumably historical, wherein the 
authors thought they could lay no claim to scholarship unless 
they built their books upon the biological analogy, masking their 
inconsistencies under the disparagement of logic and the eschew- 
ing of the Scholastic System of Philosophy. This book is bound 
to be well thumbed. In the class-room, in college debates and in 
other public discussions of economic problems, and as a depend- 
able work of reference in many other fields, it must eventually win 
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a proper place. Already, it has been used to form the foundation 
of talks before a Newman Club. Not long ago, it was seen in the 
hand of a priest who was returning from a monthly meeting 
of the Holy Name Society, where he had imparted the implied 
spiritual and social message of its illuminating pages. It seems 
almost as patriotic as pledging our allegiance to the Stars and 
Stripes to impress upon the mind of the public that this book 
should be made to serve the double mission of rebuking radicalism 
in all its forms, and of confirming the confidence of those who 
already have faith in the stabilizing and progressive influence of 
the Social Catholic Movement. 


LE DARWINISME AU POINT DE VUE DE L’ORTHODOXIE 
CATHOLIQUE. ler. vol. “L’Origine des espéces.” Collec- 
tio Lovanium. By Henry de Dorlodot, Professor at Louvain. 
Bruxelles: Vromant et Cie. 

The ordinary non-Catholic scientific reader would rub his 
eyes if he could be induced to read this, the most important book 
on scientific topics which has appeared from a Catholic writer of 
note, such as is the Professor of Palaeontology at the University of 
Louvain, for many a day. With every formality of Imprimatur, we 
have a book in which the transformist theory is warmly upheld 
and its prophet, Charles Darwin, placed beside Isaac Newton 
amongst the heralds sent forth by science to proclaim the great- 
ness of the Creator of the world. Not the least admirable part of 
the book is the introductory treatise on the attitude of the Church 
as to the interpretation of Sacred Scripture and, of course, in 
particular that part which deals with the history of Creation. In 
fact, to our mind, this is the most important part of the book. 
Other matters, such as the attitude of St. Augustine and other 
Fathers of the Church to the transformist theory, have been 
treated by quite a number of Catholic writers from Mivart down 
to our own times. But the preliminary matter has never, to our 
knowledge, been so well put, and we most earnestly trust that, if 
for this alone, the book may be translated as soon as possible into 
English and made available for those who cannot or will not take 
the trouble to read it in French. 

We must not omit to call attention to the philosophical proofs 
for Transformism, which we have not met with before in such 
comprehensible guise. With regard to the origin of life from 
brute matter, which was believed in by all the Catholic Fathers 
who concerned themselves with the question, e. g., SS. Augustine, 
Gregory of Nyssa and Thomas Aquinas, the author regretfully 
admits, as Darwin did, that there is no evidence of anything of 
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the kind. He says that he wishes that someone would give him 
such evidence as would enable him here to abandon Darwin and 
follow Augustine and Gregory. So does the present reviewer, but 
the evidence is not to hand, nor is there any sign of it. Such is 
the Catholic view, yet hundreds of apparently educated persons 
fully believe that the discovery of Spontaneous Generation would 
knock the bottom out of not only the Catholic Church, but of all 
religion. 


REYNARD THE FOX, or The Ghost Heath Run. By John Mase- 
field. With sixteen plates by G. D. Armour and many illus- 
trations by Carton Moorepark. New York: The Macmillan 
Co. $5.00. 

Little need be said at this late date of Mr. Masefield’s nar- 
rative masterpiece, Reynard the Fox, save to announce that those 
who have already enjoyed it will enjoy it the more in this new 
de luxe edition, with characterful illustrations and an explanatory 
preface by the author. In this preface, the poet remarks that 
“hunting makes more people happy than anything I know”’—a 
belief which is likely to find scant echo in contemporary American 
minds and hearts. No, it is not because the spectacle of the hard- 
pressed fox with pursuing hounds and men gives any happiness 
whatever that this book will be welcomed here in the States. It is 
simply because John Masefield has contrived to write a narrative 
poem of extraordinary vividness and suspense—and because the 
fox hunt presents opportunity for an admirable series of English 
portraits, since in it, as he himself points out, “you see the whole 
of the land’s society brought together, focussed for the observer, 
as the Canterbury pilgrims were for Chaucer.” 


REVIEWS AND CRITICAL PAPERS. By Lionel Johnson. Edited 
with an Introduction by Robert Shafer. New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co. $1.25. 

A book such as this brings at once happiness and humiliation 
to its reviewer, since it exemplifies so perfectly how his own work 
should be done. However hurried and harried he must often have 
been, Lionel Johnson seems to have been proof against the slight- 
est haste in judgment or diction; and in these fugitive papers, re- 
captured from various London reviews, one finds the same serene, 
matured and spiritual criticism which more ambitious work has 
forever associated with his name., Here he is seen passing in 
brief, contemporaneous review the earlier work of Kipling, whom 
he finds “before all else an observer, not a thinker”’—of Mrs. 
Humphrey Ward, of George Meredith and of Stevenson, with his 
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“fine anxiety not to play life false by using inaccurate expres- 
sions.” It is very human, as well as very scholarly, criticism, with 
its passion for the highest things and its scorn of the “abominable 
amateur of cleverness.” And everywhere it is impressed with 
that exquisite spiritual insight, which shines alike in the dis- 
cussion of Richard Le Gallienne and of holy old Nicholas 
Caussin. 

Altogether, this is a little book which all Johnsonians will 
want to supplement the larger volume of Post Liminium Essays, 
published a few years back—while its modest size and price fit it 
admirably for use in English classes of our high schools and col- 
leges. Not the least of its merits is the sympathetic introduction 
by Professor Shafer of Wells College, with its distinguished and 
generous tribute to the Catholic note in criticism. 


LIFE OF ST. FRANCIS OF ASSISI. By Father Cuthbert, O.S.F.C. 
New revised edition. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
$4.00 net. 

It is most fitting that the year, in which Franciscan tertiaries 
celebrate the seventh centenary of their foundation, sees a new 
edition of Father Cuthbert’s admirable biography of St. Francis, 
most loving and best beloved of medizval saints. The field of 
scientific hagiography in English is largely virgin soil. To work 
it properly demands a combination of broad literary vision and 
exact scholarship with a profound and sympathetic knowledge of 
the principles of asceticism, and, until quite recently, duly 
equipped and willing workers in it have been all too few. To 
meet one with the qualifications of Father Cuthbert, is to feel, 
with Keats, like some watcher of the skies when a new planet 
swims into his ken. 

In its evidences of scholarly research and in its well-docu- 
mented conclusions, Father Cuthbert’s essay leaves nothing to be 
desired; and, if one may be inclined to differ with him once or 
twice in the later chapters, it will be solely because, on a few moot 
points of Franciscan history, the last word is yet to be said. In 
the preface to his first edition, in 1912, Father Cuthbert modestly 
remarked that he did not presume to think his was to be the final 
biography; and, as with the years modern Franciscan research 
develops so many ramifications, it becomes increasingly difficult 
to maintain a comprehensive viewpoint. One cannot, so to speak, 
see the woods for the trees; and certain knotty problems which 
have successfully defied solution through seven centuries of in- 
tensive study, are likely to remain unsolved until the end. 

Father Cuthbert’s views are as commonly acceptable and 
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satisfactory as the nature of these special difficulties permit, and 
his work measures up in every way to the very high standard 
which readers of THe CatrHoLic Wor.p, from long experience, 
expect him consistently to maintain. The frontispiece deserves 
to have attention called to it. It is a portrait from a thirteenth 
century painting at Christ Church, Oxford, presumably by Mar- 
gitone, and is quite different in conception from the better known 
paintings by Spagnoletto and Cimabue, or the della Robbia 
statue. 


VADE MECUM THEOLOGLZ MORALIS. By D. M. Priimmer, 

O.P. St. Louis: B. Herder Book Co. $2.50 net. 

Father Priimmer, Professor of Moral Theology at the Uni- 
versily of Freiburg, Switzerland, has written an excellent com- 
pendium of his three volume moral theology. It is brief, clear 
and complete, and takes accurate account of all the changes 
brought about by the new code of canon law. Confessors will 
find it very helpful in reviewing the principles of morals, and the 
younger clergy will find it invaluable as a preparation for their 
annual examination. ' 


AN EPITOME OF THE PRIESTLY LIFE. By Canon Arvisenet. 
Adapted from the Latin Original by the Rev. F. J. O’Sullivan. 
New York: Benziger Brothers. $1.50. 

Claude Arvisenet, the author of this book, was Canon of 
Troyes during the latter part of the eighteenth century; and 
after the Revolution, while a refugee in Switzerland, devoied his 
time to the writing of religious works. To his exile, therefore, 
we owe his Memoriale Vitz Sacerdotalis. We are not acquainted 
with the original Latin text; but Father O’Sullivan’s translation 
bears every indication of being an exact rendering of its tone and 
temper, as well as its matter. 

The avowed model for the book is The Imitation of Christ. 
From it has been borrowed not only the literary style, but the 
design of the work. This gives it a friendly and familiar appear- 
ance, if it also challenges a comparison which, inevitably, is not 
to its advantage. An attempt to imitate, in 1794, the sweet art- 
lessness of the Middle Ages was ill advised—especially when it is 
an attempt to deal with practicalities in precisely the same way as 
4 Kempis dealt with spiritualities. By which we do not mean that 
the Memoriale is without devotion, but that its devotion is on a 
lower plane, and concerns itself largely with ecclesiastical domes- 
ticities. It may be unfair to quarrel with it on that account. 
What the author intended to do, he has done; he has provided a 
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convenient blend of pastoral and ascetic theology for the busy 
priest. As such, it deserves a welcome, which we have no doubt 
it will receive. 


HE GLORIES OF MARY IN BOSTON, by Rev. John F. Byrne, C.SS.R. 

(Boston: Mission Church Press.) This handsomely bound and 
profusely illustrated volume is published as a memorial for the golden 
jubilee of the famous Redemptorist parish of Our Lady of Perpetual 
Help, more familiarly and affectionately known as the Mission Church, 
of Roxbury, Mass. The author has most worthily fulfilled a most 
worthy task, for anyone with the least experience in gathering statis- 
tical data, can estimate the cost, in time and patience, of this labor of 
love. About half the book is devoted to a history of the parish, includ- 
ing a general sketch of Catholicism in New England as the incidental 
historical background. Then follow certain special topics of even 
wider interest, particularly to those who know not Boston nor New 
England. The first of these is an account of the miraculous shrine 
to Our Lady of Perpetual Help, which the New York Herald once 
called a Lourdes in the land of the Puritan. On the day after the 
sacred image, a copy of the famous original in the Church of St. 
Alphonsus at Rome, was exposed for public veneration, a series of 
miracles began which still continue. 

Second only in interest to the story of the shrine, are the pages of 
amazing statistics on all phases of parish life, exterior and interior. 
A parish, which has a boys’ band of one hundred members touring the 
country, or which can point with pride to 1,800 of its men marching 
in a Holy Name parade, or has a service flag with 1,057 stars, twenty- 
nine of them gold, is extraordinary. But even more extraordinary is 
one which can administer Holy Communion to 5,000 on a single day, 
and the Mission Church can count many such days. Most extraordinary 
of all, perhaps, is the long catalogue of consecrated sons and daughters 
given to the service of Christ. It is an inspiring record to the greater 
glory of God and greater honor of Mary. 


ATER COLORS, by Susan Farley Nichols. (Boston: The Four 

Seas Co.) These sketches have been drawn from the experience 
of the author as nurse in a French military hospital at Cannes. Most 
of them portray French Colonials from Tahiti, one of those “mystic 
isles” about which Frederick O’Brien, following Stoddard, has woven 
a magic spell. Miss Nichols has done her best to strengthen the roman- 
tic tradition which more prosaic and matter-of-fact tourists than 
O’Brien have recently attacked; she has also drawn, in her opening 
paragraphs, a prose pastel in the manner of Stoddard. The sketches 
are of no great interest, except the very last, “The Poilu’s Books,” a 
record of the French common soldier’s tastes in reading. Available 
translations of Roosevelt, it seems, ranked with Hugo and Dumas in 
popularity. : . ; 
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OLD, by Eugene O’Neill (New York: Boni & Liveright. $1.50). 

This four-act play on the face of it is the story in dramatic form 
of Captain Bartlett and his crew who, on being wrecked on a desert 
island, come upon a chest full of trinkets, which they believe to be gold. 
Bartlett permits the murder of two of his men whose insistence that 
the trinkets are only brass makes him believe that they intend to steal 
the treasure trove for themselves. He buries the chest, is later rescued 
from the island, and on reaching home fits out a ship to return and 
secure the treasure. The result of the murders, of which he has morally 
been guilty, and of his blind insistence that he has discovered gold 
and not brass, is the theme of the remaining three acts. He becomes a 
victim of his lust for gold and his remorse of conscience, dying at the 
end, but only after he has destroyed his wife’s happiness, his daugh- 
ter’s peace of mind and driven his son almost to madness. The play 
may be taken as an allegory, satirizing in powerful fashion the stupid- 
ity of those who seek worthless treasure at the ends of the world and 
ignore the real beauty and value of life as they exist all about them. 
The play has more dramatic than literary value. The characterizations 
are good, the dialect forceful and the situations well handled. Mr. 
O’Neill’s thoughts are always centred on the tragedy of life. He has no 
time for its comedies. There is not a single alleviating gleam of 
humor in the four acts of Gold. 


FLOWER OF MONTEREY, by Katherine B. Hamill (Boston: The 

Page Co.). Pajarita, the “Flower of Monterey,” is an American 
waif, abandoned by the sailors of her father’s ship on the shores of 
Monterey, in the days when Spain ruled California. The author at- 
tempts to give us a picture of old California, but only succeeds in 
describing the dress parades of the soldiers and the lace mantillas of 
the women. As an outsider, she cannot understand the soul or religion 
of the Spaniard. How utterly unfair to write in this manner of the 
conversion of the Indians: “Many were brought to the foid through 
mesmeric influence, some through fear or superstition, but none 
through faith or understanding, for the Californian Indian totally 
lacked mental or spiritual insight or intuition.” 

We would request Mrs. Hamill to read Father Englehardt’s The 
Missions and Missionaries of California before writing another novel 
on this theme. 


ARMEN CAVANAGH, by Annie M. P. Smithson (Dublin: The Talbot 

Press. 6s. net). Carmen Cavanagh—half Spanish, half Irish—is a 
district nurse working among the poor peasants of Donegal. Although 
a Catholic by birth and training, she is not a “bigoted” Catholic, as her 
Protestant friends, in unconscious sarcasm, put it. The crisis of her 
life comes when she has to choose between her Catholic faith and her 
love for a divorced man. She succumbs for a time to her great tempta- 
tion, but is won back again by the influence of the Blessed Sacrament 
kept in the house of a parish priest who had been most kind to her. 
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The story is well told, but the writer, as an outsider, fails to grasp the 
true spirit of the Irish priest and the Irish people. 


RELAND UNFREED: POEMS OF 1921, by Sir William Watson (New 
York: John Lane Co. $1.00). Greater poems on Ireland than those 
contained within the covers of this thin volume have been written in 
the last twelve months, but none more charged with scorn for oppor- 
tunists and informed with indignation for ineptitude masquerading as 
the majestic. 

There is a felicity of characterization which equals the contempt 
for the person portrayed in the poem addressed to Sir Hamar Green- 
wood: 

No thin, pale fame, no brief and poor renown, 
Were thy just due. Of thee shall wise Time say: 
“Chartered for havoc, ’neath his rule were they 
Whose chastisement of guilt was to burn down 
The house of innocence, in fear-crazed town 
And trembling hamlet. While he had his way, 
Converts untold did this man make each day 
To savage hate of Law and King and Crown.” 
Great propagandist of the rebel creed! 
Proselytizer without living peer! 

If thou stand fast—if thou but persevere— 
*Twill be thy glory to complete indeed 
Valera’s work, that doth e’en now so need 

Thy mellow art’s last touches, large and clear! 

A favorite theme of poets—generally young poets—of all times, 
the wooing of death as a mistress, is utilized to advantage in the verses 
written on receiving news of the execution of a young boy, who had 
delighted in the opportunity to give his life for his country. 


UTUMN, by Robert Nathan (New York: Robert M. McBride & Co.), 
is not a story. It may be said to be a series of slight opportunities 
for Schoolmaster Jeminy to deliver himself of paradoxes and other 
words of wisdom. We say “slight” opportunities advisedly, for the 
lifting of a finger is enough to stimulate Mr. Jeminy to monologue. 
Early in the book, the schoolmaster won our heart by quoting apprecia- 
tively from a certain Canticle of the Sun, composed by one Francis the 
Happy. Many of Mr. Jeminy’s utterances are beautiful, consoling and 
profound, so many that it was with regret we gradually found him 
lapse into negations, and we finally read with a sense of shock and 
disgust the apostrophe to his Maker which forced ineffective protest 
from Mrs. Brumble’s dying lips. Happily, the book is entirely uncon- 
vincing, unreal as a dream, and its conclusion is unsatisfactory and 
inartistic. 


ANDBOOK OF SOCIAL RESOURCES OF THE UNITED STATES, 

by Genevieve Poyneer Hendricks (Washington, D. C.: The Amer- 
ican Red Cross. $1.00). An excellent reference book for social work- 
ers, put out in a most convenient form, the loose leaf, which permits of 
additions being made as desired. 
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EADING FOR THE WORKERS, An Undelivered Lecture, by B. F. 

Page, S.J. (New York: Benziger Brothers. Paper; 35 cents net.) 
Father Page’s purpose is to encourage working people to read, to warn 
them against certain dangers in reading, and to provide substantial, 
though necessarily incomplete, lists to serve as guides in their choice 
of books. He makes the distinction between why we should read, 
theoretically, and why we do read, practically; and he uses Bacon’s 
“Studies serve for delight, for ornament and for ability,” as his plan. 
That is to say, we may read merely for recreation or to improve our 
style, or to acquire knowledge, either of the material order, as a power- 
ful weapon in the battle of life, or of the spiritual, to prepare us for 
eternity. An appendix contains lists of indications as to where cheap 
books on various subjects may be procured. As only English and Irish 
publishers are mentioned, these lists are practically useless, for Amer- 
icans of the class addressed know nothing of the processes of ordering 
books from abroad. A similar list, from American sources, is needed 
to make this booklet worth while. 


WEEK-END RETREAT, by Charles Plater, S.J. (St. Louis: B. 

Herder Book Co. 75 cents net.) The week-end retreat has be- 
come a firmly established practice among devout lay people, greatly to 
their spiritual enjoyment and benefit. In this small volume of sixty 
pages, Father Plater, S.J., has gathered together a series of consider- 
ations for the benefit of those who wish to make a week-end retreat. 
The book will be found especially helpful to beginners in this laudable 
practice, and also to those who cannot attend the exercises of a regu- 
larly conducted retreat. Even these latter humans will find in this 
volume much to stimulate and assist them. 


PAMPHLET PUBLICATIONS. 


Pamphlets and small devotional books received are: The Rosary, 
Its History and Use, by Rev. E. J. McGuinness (Chicago: The Extension 
Press. $75.00 a thousand, $9.00 a hundred and 15 cents each); from 
the Catholic Instruction League, Chicago: Leading Features of the 
Practical Plan of the Catholic Instruction League, by Rev. John M. 
Lyons, S.J. (5 cents each), and a Catechism for First Communion, by 
Rev. Francis Cassilly, S.J. ($3.00 a hundred, 45 cents a dozen); from 
the International Catholic Truth Society, Brooklyn, How Catholics Get 
Married, by Thomas F. Coakley, D.D. (5 cents), which sets forth the 
important marriage regulations, the Law of the Church regarding mar- 
riage and the ritual for the celebration of the Sacrament, and What 
the Protestant Bible Says About the Catholic Church, by Josephine 
MacLeod Patterson; the Catholic Truth Society, London, offers Family 
Life, by Joseph Rickaby, S.J., St. John Berchmans, by C. C. Martindale, 
S.J., and The Institute of the Good Shepherd, Its Origin and Object, at 
twopence each. A small, paper-bound book of prayers, most of them 
being in verse, entitled The Loving Adorer of Jesus, comes from the 
Catholic Truth Society of Ireland, Dublir, and from the Extension 
Print, Toronto, we have Columbus and the Sons of Our Lady of Mercy, 
by Rev. Raymond B. Carter. 











Recent Events. 


France, in common with the rest of the 

France. world, has during the month directed her 

chief attention to the Conference on the 

Limitation of Armament at Washington, to which she sent as 

her principal delegate her Premier, Aristide Briand. To date, the 
outstanding features of the Conference have been as follows: 

At the opening session on November 12th, Secretary of State 
Hughes proposed a ten-year naval holiday, with the three largest 
naval powers, the United States, Great Britain and Japan, scrap- 
ping at once sixty-six capital ships, aggregating 1,878,043 tons. 
The plan specifically named the ships to be destroyed in the re- 
spective navies, and during the term of the agreement, it was pro- 
posed that no capital ship should be laid down except under a 
detailed replacement scheme, which would provide for ultimate 
equality of the British and American fleets and for a Japanese 
force at sixty per cent. of the strength of either of the others. 
Around this proposal, which was at once agreed to “in principle” 
by the countries concerned, most of the discussion of the month 
revolved. The chief objector was Japan, who wished her ratio 
to be raised to seventy per cent., while Great Britain desired the cut 
to extend also to submarines. The American delegation firmly 
opposed the Japanese demand, and France, contending that the 
submarine was the legitimate weapon of a navally weak country, 
opposed the British. No agreement has yet been reached on this 
proposal, but the indications are that the plan will eventually be 
accepted before the end of the Conference, perhaps on Christmas. 

Greater success attended the other chief topics of the Confer- 
ence, the islands of the Pacific and questions regarding China and 
the Far East. On December 10th, a compact was agreed to by the 
United States, Great Britain, France and Japan “with a view to the 
preservation of the general peace and the maintenance of their 
rights in relation to their insular possessions and insular do- 
minions in the regions of the Pacific Ocean.” One of the im- 
portant consequences of this four-power agreement is the term- 
ination of the Anglo-Japanese Treaty, which was a source of dis- 
quiet to the United States and of embarrassment to Great Britain, 
anxious, on the one hand, to allay American suspicion and, on the 
other, not to offend her ally. 

With regard to China and the Far East, a nine-power agree- 
ment has been drawn up and will, in all probability,gsoon be 
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signed by the United States, France, Great Britain, Italy, Japan, 
Holland, Belgium, Portugal and China. By this agreement, among 
other things, the sovereignty, the independence and the territorial 
and administrative integrity of China are assured protection, and 
the signatories agree to establish and maintain the principal of 
equal opportunity for the commerce and industry of all nations 
throughout Chinese territory. As a result of these two treaties, 
many vexing questions are expected to be laid, and the success of 
their negotiation has cleared away several obstacles to the signing 
of the naval limitation proposal. 

In a speech at the Conference dealing with the question of 
land disarmament, Premier Briand declared that France intended 
to follow out her plan of reducing her present army fifty per cent. 
with a term of enlistment of eighteen months instead of three 
years, and that this was the utmost to which she could go in the 
absence of specific treaties guaranteeing her integrity against 
German attack. This, for the time being, blocked the Italian 
proposal for the consideration of a plan of land disarmament. 
Immediately after his speech before the Conference, the French 
Premier sailed for home, and since then he has been given a vote 
of confidence by the Senate. The Chamber of Deputies agreed to 
postpone the foreign policy debate until after the close of the 
Washington Conference. 

Differences between the French and English viewpoints were 
accentuated during the month, especially by two speeches of Lord 
Curzon, the British Foreign Minister, who took France to task for 
her refusal to codperate with other nations in land disarmament 
and for her Treaty with Mustapha Kemal, the Turkish Nationalist 
leader. This and the moratorium proposal of Germany, treated 
elsewhere in this section, aroused much bad feeling throughout 
France. The latest development in the situation is Premier 
Briand’s acceptance of Lloyd George’s invitation to a London con- 
ference on the matters in dispute. With regard to the Angora 
Treaty, the British position is that the French, aside from dealing 
a severe blow to Allied solidarity by negotiating a treaty with 
Mustapha Kemal, have caused the Turks to assume a highly un- 
compromising attitude, which is likely to render extremely diffi- 
cult any mediation with the Greeks on moderate terms. 

It has been estimated that a billion francs annually would be 
saved through the reduction of military service in France to 
eighteen months. Five hundred million francs was considered as 
the cost of maintaining the soldiers for the period after eighteen 
months’ service, while an equal amount was lost on account of the 
presence of young workers in the army, The law now under 
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consideration would reduce the army to half that of 1913, or shout 
170,000 men. It stipulates that the Government may maintain 
troops in service beyond the regular period when exceptional cir- 
cumstances require it, but as soon as these circumstances dis- 
appear, the number must be reduced to that which two-year serv- 
ice would yield. Reductions in the army already have begun with 
the disbanding of certain regiments and the liberation of certain 
categories of soldiers. 

The great strike of French textile workers, which has been in 
progress in the Lille district for eleven weeks, was brought to a 
close early in November. Many of the strikers had returned to 
work a week or more earlier, in spite of intimidation and the des- 
perate efforts of their leaders to induce them to continue the 
struggle. The dispute arose in consequence of the employers 
having decided, following the general fall in commodity prices, 
to cease the payment of part of the extra money allowed in respect 
of the high cost of living. Most of the strikers, in spite of their 
leaders’ appeals, accepted, as a compromise, a reduction of this 
allowance by fifteen centimes an hour. 

The first referendum among the inhabitants of the Somme 
district, in which it is proposed to rebuild eleven villages with 
German labor, has resulted in a favorable vote for the experiment. 
There appears, however, to be some doubt as to whether all the 
people involved fully understood what was proposed, and a new 
vote is to be taken before M. Loncheur, Minister of Reconstruction, 
makes a final decision to put the plan in operation. 

After a number of sessions, the Council of the League of Na- 
tions at Paris, on November 18th, finally settled the dispute which 
has been going on for four months between Jugo-Slavia and Al- 
bania. Both countries agreed to desist from military aggression 
and to accept the decision of the Allied Council of Ambassadors 
delimiting the boundary line between them. 

The Polish-Lithuanian dispute over Vilna was apparently 
settled on November 16th, when the Polish Assembly, by a small 
majority, voted to adopt President Pilsudski’s plan, providing for 
the incorporation of Vilna into a Middle-Lithuanian State. The 
Government won only after a hard fight on the threatened crisis 
which would be brought upon the country by the resignation of 
President Pilsudski, in the event his plan was not adopted. Presi- 
dent Pilsudski actually did hand in his resignation last month 
because of opposition to his plan, but it was not accepted. He 
thereupon decided not to press the bill for the time being, allow- 
ing it to go on the Diet’s calendar, subject to ordinary procedure. 
The League of Nations Secretariat at Geneva has issued a call 
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for the members of the International Court of Justice to meet at 
The Hague on January 30th. Formal opening of the Court is ex- 
pected in February. 
The chief German news of the month con- 
Germany. cerns the bad financial situation and the 
untiring, but fruitless, efforts of the Gov- 
ernment to obtain from the Allies easier terms of payment on the 
reparation account. The Guarantees Commission, the sub-com- 
mittee of the Reparations Commission, which went to Berlin the 
middle of last month, remained till the end of November and 
gathered a vast mass of data on German raw materials, produc- 
tivity, labor, wages and the country’s financial status. One of 
the most important phases of the investigation had to do with 
currency inflation and the decline of the mark. It is interesting to 
note that since the reparations payments began last May, the out- 
standing paper money circulation in Germany jumped from 
69,724,403,000 marks to 91,347,101,000 marks for the week ending 
October 31st. A comparison with pre-war issues shows even more 
pronouncedly the extent of inflation. For instance, in the week 
ending July 25, 1912, the paper money issue aggregated only 
1,004,260,000 marks. The same week of 1913 it was 1,826,920,000 
marks and in 1914 it was 1,890,893,000. The week of November 6, 
1916, it had jumped to 7,246,260,000. The same week, a year later, 
it was 10,403,740,000 marks, and two years later it had gone to 
16,959,260,000. The week of May 24, 1919, it was 27,280,480,000, 
and the same week in 1920 it reached 49,127,540,000 marks. 

On the return of the sub-committee to Paris, the Reparations 
Commission telegraphed the German Government its unanimous 
decision on the January and February installments of the indem- 
nity, aggregating 775,000,000 gold marks, failure to pay which will 
entail grave results to Germany. The Commission urged that the 
Government either obtain necessary funds from its own nationals 
who possess foreign moneys, or negotiate with foreign lenders. 
The opinion was expressed that the fall of the mark was due to the 
Government’s failure to take steps to balance the budget, increas- 
ing internal expenditures and the issuance of unnecessary paper. 

The Commission also decided to appoint an international com- 
mittee of bankers to advise the Commission on the best means of 
preventing future reparation payments from disastrously affecting 
international exchange. This Committee will consist of exchange 
experts from the banks of France, England and Belgium, as well 
as bankers from other European countries. 

The need for the new Committee was demonstrated when the 
first billion of the indemnity was paid, on which occasion the ex- 
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change markets of the world simply “went to pieces.” It was 
foreseen that succeeding payments might cause even more harm 
unless some scheme was devised which would prevent the normal 
markets from being disturbed. The experts will determine this 
scheme, and it is said that every effort will be directed to keep the 
payments from being made in the currency of any one country. 

In her attempt to secure a modification of the indemnity 
terms, Germany, during the month, sent to London two of her 
chief men, Herr Stinnes, the industrial magnate, and Dr. Walter 
Rathenau, the former German Minister of Reconstruction. To 
Germany’s plea for a moratorium, France has offered strong oppo- 
sition, while England seems more favorably disposed to lighten the 
burden. Negotiations are now going on between the reparations 
officials of France and Great Britain, and the responsible author- 
ities of both countries virtually agree that Germany must be 
given some sort of breathing spell. While Germany will be re- 
quired to meet the January and February payments, a plan is 
now being worked out which will grant an extension of time on 
subsequent payments, probably for a period of at least three years. 
During that time, it is proposed that Germany pay for the raw 
materials she buys from the proceeds of the foreign loans in con- 
templation. The proceeds of these foreign German loans, which 
are expected to find a ready market because they will carry the 
indorsement of the Allied Governments, will be split up between 
the Allies and Germany. Three-fourths of the money raised, will 
be paid to the Allies on the war bill. One-fourth, which goes to 
Germany, is expected to be enough to help Germany put her finan- 
cial house in order. 

Discussion has begun in the Reichstag of the new Wirth tax 
programme, which is calculated to yield 95,000,000,000 marks an- 
nually, about the same amount as Germany’s total war debt. 
The new programme, if it is adopted, and if its yield reaches ex- 
pectations, will impose an additional annual tax burden of nearly 
1,600 marks on each German, which today is somewhat more 
than the average month’s wages of a skilled mechanic. Partic- 
ularly interesting is the attempt at a compromise between capital 
and the consuming masses. It is calculated that approximately 
52,000,000,000 marks is to be extracted from property in the form 
of direct taxation, and the other 43,000,000,000 marks is to be 
taken from consumers in the form of indirect taxes. The pro- 
gramme apparently overlooks no opportunity in the way of old 
and new schemes for raising money, short of confiscation. 

The preliminary negotiations between the Government and 
the League of Exporters and Importers has resulted in an agree- 
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ment under which the League will place at the disposal of the 
Reichsbank sixty per cent. of foreign drafts received in payment 
for exports. The present arrangement is considered the first in- 
dication that the Government has succeeded in arriving at an 
understanding with the industrial and commercial interests. 
While the latter are fundamentally opposed to a sixty per cent. as- 
sessment, they have given their promise to this effect. The rating 
is interpreted as being sufficiently liberal to prevent proving un- 
profitable or inimical to their interests. 

The German foreign trade report for September, which has 
just reached this country, shows exports of 7,519,000,000 valued 
in paper marks, against 6,683,000,000 in August, whereas imports 
were 10,668,000,000 in September as against 9,418,000,000 in 
August. Although 40,000 tons more chemicals and dyes were 
exported in September than in August, the import surpluses are 
increasing. The May import surplus was 928,000,000 in paper 
marks; in June it was 976,000,000, in July 1,372,000,000, in August 
2,734,000,000, in September 3,149,000,000. The fall in the mark 
between June and November caused no increase of German com- 
petition, because the home market was able to absorb more than 
was produced. Even the iron industry union strictly rationed the 
export of pig iron, steel plates and wire. For the same reasons, 
export of textiles was prohibited last week. It is the opinion of 
economists that the result of a lasting recovery in the mark would 
be an increase in German competition, because recovery would 
stop the panicky home buying and release exportable goods. On 
December 4th, prices for iron rose to a point between seventy and 
eighty times higher than the pre-war level. 

On November 21st, the snields of the American Consular of- 
fices in Germany were set up outside the buildings for the first 
time since relations were broken off between Germany and the 
United States. The consuls are now ready to carry on official 
business. The German Government has been requested to recog- 
nize thirteen Consuls provisionally, all of whom have taken up 
their duties, despite the fact that the Spanish consuls, who have 
been looking after American interests, have received no instruc- 
tions to turn over the equipment to the Americans. The follow- 
ing are the Consulates that have re-opened: Berlin, Munich, Ham- 
burg, Frankfort-on-the-Main, Dresden, Leipsic, Stuttgart, Bremen, 
Coblenz, Cologne, Stetten, Breslau and Kénigsberg. The change 
of the former American mission at Berlin into a full-fledged em- 
bassy has also been accomplished, Ellis Loring Dresel, the former 
Commissioner, now being Chargé d’Affaires. The American Am- 
bassador has not yet been appointed. 
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The attention of the political world in Rus- 
Russia. sia is being concentrated on the all-Soviet 
Congress, which will convene December 
20th. At this writing, delegates are already arriving and the 
Commissars are preparing their reports. Party machinery also is 
working to determine whether the Government shall continue to 
swing toward the Right. There are many rumors of violent dif- 
ferences among the political leaders. Premier Lenine is said to 
be determined to brave the opposition of the Left to the Govern- 
ment’s new economic policy, and during a closed sitting of the 
Secretaries of the Communist Committees, he declared that there 
must be a strict fulfillment of the new scheme. He is expected to 
make, before the all-Soviet Congress, an announcement of new 
foreign commercial concessions. Semi-official advices from Mos- 
cow indicate that the convocation of a constituent assembly is a 
possible, though not probable, outgrowth of the Soviet Congress. 
If Lenine finds it absolutely necessary to improve Russia’s foreign 
and economic relations, it is said that he is ready to call the as- 
sembly, in which he feels certain he can maintain control. 

Full payment of the food tax was declared to be a question of 
life or death for the Republic, in an order issued by Lenine early 
in December. The Executive Committees of all the provincial 
Soviets are instructed to begin a vigorous campaign for collection 
of arrears of the tax. The arrears are estimated to amount to 
about 100,000,000 poods of grain—140,000,000 having already 
been paid on a total amount of 240,000,000. If the balance is 
not forthcoming willingly, the order commands that force is to be 
employed and the recalcitrants are to be punished. The an- 
nouncement of this strong programme is the Government’s reply 
to the critics who said the authorities would never dare to put 
pressure on the peasants for collection of the tax, and coming as 
as it does on the eve of the assembly of the Soviet Congress, is 
proof of the confidence of the Government, as well as of the 
country’s urgent need. 

A new State bank, paying interest on deposits and operated 
on a capitalistic plan, was opened in Moscow on November 18th. 
This marks a decided step in the Government’s changed economic 
policy, as the bank advertises that it will make loans to corpora- 
tions and individuals, deal in exchange and handle accounts, guar- 
anteeing them free from confiscation by the Government. Branch 
banks will be opened in Siberian and other commercial centres. 

Typhus fever is sweeping Russia with increasing violence, 
especially in the Odessa, Baku, Turkestan and Volga regions, 
where the famine is especially severe. On December 2d more than 
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2,000 typhus cases were reported in the hospitals of Moscow, and 
a more recent dispatch states that 3,000 additional beds have been 
provided to accommodate new typhus patients. Deaths are re- 
ported increasing in the famine districts, due to the food shortage. 
Advices from Astrakhan state that typhus, small-pox, cholera and 
the “black death” have appeared there, and in Galicia entire vil- 
lages are suffering from trachoma and other terrible diseases. 
From a recent report made to Secretary Hoover by James P. 
Goodrich, former Governor of Indiana, who has just completed a 
six weeks’ survey in the famine area in the lower Volga Valley, 
it appears that “on account of the drought and the almost total 
failure of the wheat and rye crops in the lower Volga Valley, 
25,000,000 Russian farmers are faced with famine, and many hun- 
dreds of thousands of them will starve to death unless help is 
extended to them at a very early date.” The only bright ray in 
the situation is the announcement that the American Relief Ad- 
ministration is now feeding 500,000 children. By Christmas, it is 
estimated that a total of 800,000 will be reached, and 1,000,000 
early in the new year, with a further prospect of feeding 1,200,000 
from January to August. Fridtjof Nansen, High Commissioner of 
the International Committee for Russian Relief, in a wireless dis- 
patch sent from Saratov, Russia, on December 7th, says the situa- 
tion there is growing worse owing to the exhaustion of provisions, 
but that the American Relief Administration and the “save the 
children” fund have obtained marvelous results in their work. 
Previously, says the dispatch, from thirty to forty children died 
daily in Saratov, while now the average is three or four weekly. 
The Ukrainian movement against the Russian Soviet Govern- 
ment, under General Petlura, which began last spring has 
come to an end, General Petlura, with his forces, having abandoned 
the campaign. On the other hand, the situation in Karelia is char- 
acterized as a calm before a storm, and both Russian and Finnish 
troops are concentrating at strategic points. In Finland, a “Kare- 
lian week” is being planned in aid of the Karelians. On December 
5th, M. Tchitcherin, the Russian Soviet Foreign Minister, sent a 
sharp note to the Finnish Government demanding the liquidation 
of all Karelian insurgent organizations on Finnish territory, the 
cessation of Finnish financial, military and moral support of the 
“mutineers,” and the expulsion from Finland of all Russian 
counter-revolutionists actively working against the Soviet régime. 
Recent dispatches report that the Bolsheviki have suppressed 
the independence of the three Caucasus republics of Georgia, Azer- 
baijan and Transcaucasia. This follows closely on an announce- 
ment that a conference was held early in November at Baku, and 
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that it was decided that there should be a political and economic 
union of the Caucasus with Russia. 

The submission to the Soviet Government of General Slasheff, 
former commander of the Wrangel forces in the Crimea, and of 
other officers of the Wrangel Army is looked upon with great 
satisfaction by the Bolsheviki. This is held by them to substan- 
tiate the claim of the Soviet Government to be considered a 
genuine Government of Russia rather than the tyranny of a band 
of usurpers, as most of the outer world maintains. Moreover, 
there is considerable need at present of trained soldiers of higher 
grades to assist in the reorganization of the Red Army on a peace 
basis, which is now being carried out. In a statement, published 
three months ago, the ex-Tsarist, General Brussiloff, declared that 
he was actively codperating in the army reorganization, and men- 
tioned the need of technical assistance, which Slasheff and his 
companions are in a position to give. 


Anti-French demonstrations, which broke 
Italy. out at Turin on November 25th, quickly 
spread to Naples and other cities, following 
publication of dispatches from Washington reporting a clash of 
words between Premier Briand of France and Senator Schanzer, 
head of the Italian delegation in America, in which the former 
was supposed to have referred to the Italian Army as “a moral 
wreck.” Large crowds of demonstrators, consisting mostly of 
students and Fascisti, paraded the streets of Naples, and then 
proceeded to attack the French consulate. The most serious 
incident in connection with the demonstration at Naples occurred 
when the mob found a French flag and burned it publicly amidst 
hostile exclamations against France. At Turin, the French Vice- 
Consul was beaten by the mob, from whom he was rescued by 
consulate clerks armed with pistols. Rome and Genoa were also 
the scenes of disorder, with protests directed against the French. 
At this juncture, a printers’ strike was declared, which lasted 
for three days, during which the public was deprived of daily 
news. The period of quiet served to calm those minds agitated by 
the Briand-Schanzer incident, and at the end of the strike the 
newspapers finally accepted the explicit denial of Premier 
Briand, Senator Schanzer and Secretary Hughes that any dis- 
courteous words had been uttered against Italy or the Italian 
army. As a result of the incident, the Senate Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee is considering measures to control incoming and outgoing 
news in Italy “to prevent disastrous turbulence in public opinion, 
and also to prevent detriment to national prestige.” 
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Earlier in November, severe fighting occurred first at Rome 
between the Fascisti and striking railway workers, and later at 
Milan, Bologna, Trieste and other places between the Fascisti and 
the Communists, the result of the original outbreak at Rome hav- 
ing led the Fascisti to a declaration of war against all radicals. 
Deputy Mussolini, the leader of the Fascisti, announced that the 
armistice concluded by the Fascisti last August with the Socialists 
was considered dead. Thereupon, Premier Bonomi gave extra- 
ordinary powers to the prefect of Bologna, where the situation was 
most threatening, to obtain maintenance of order, authorizing 
the use of troops. At Trieste, late in November, bombs were ex- 
ploded in various parts of the city, and revolver duels occurred 
between the Fascisti and Communists. Business men formed a 
Committee to quell disorders and operate public services. 

On December 6th, Foreign Minister della Torretta announced 
in the Chamber of Deputies that Italy had refused to sign a com- 
mercial agreement with Soviet Russia, because of the insistence of 
the Soviet representative that political questions be included. Out- 
lining the negotiations, Marchese della Torretta said that when 
Italy insisted on certain clauses identical with those in the British- 
Soviet trade agreement, the Soviet representative at Rome de- 
manded in return that Italy guarantee not te recognize the Em- 
bassy and consulates of the former Russian Government. To this 
Italy replied by expressing willingness to sign a commercial, but 
not a political agreement. 

On November 25th, Herr von Beerenberg Gossler handed in 
his resignation as German Minister to Rome, because of his failure 
to protect Germany’s important pre-war interests in Italy. His 
last disappointment came when the Italian Government put into 
effect its long suspended decision to seize the former Kaiser’s 
splendid villa, Falconieri at Frascati, near Rome. This, follow- 
ing the Government’s decree that all remaining German property 
interests must be auctioned, persuaded the Minister that Italy 
had abandoned any idea of leniency toward Germany. The failure 
of the Italian Government to exercise more pressure favorable 
to Germany in the Silesian settlement, also contributed to his 
decision to leave. 


December 13, 1921. 














With Our Readers 


S we are about to go to press, the prospects are that both 
the British Parliament and the Dail Eireann will vote to ac- 
cept the Treaty which recognizes the Irish Free State. 

With the acceptance of this Treaty, Ireland will be a nation 
reborn. For such a consummation, our congratulations should go 
to those who labored so strenuously and zealously to bring about 
the freedom of Ireland. Nor should we forget that the present suc- 
cess is due in large measure to those who worked for the liberty of 
Ireland in days long passed. Again and again, as the recent nego- 
tiations proceeded, doubts were entertained as to a satisfactory out- 
come; but suddenly the sun shone through the clouds, and our 
hopes were revived. The settlement reached is indeed a compro- 
mise, but it is a noble compromise and one that surely amounts to 
a victory for the leaders and people of Ireland. Did Ireland obtain 
all that she sought and all that she fought for? To this question 
we would have to answer: No. Did England yield only what she 
was at first willing to concede? Again our answer would have to 
be: No. Consequently, in reaching the settlement that has been 
reached, a compromise has been made, and this, no doubt, was 
the only way out of the difficulty, considering all the elements in 
that difficulty and all the interests at stake. 

What is the nature of the compromise? On the one hand, 
Ireland remains as a State within the British Empire, upon the 
same level and to the same extent as, for example, Canada or 
Australia. On the other hand, Ireland is free to govern herself, 
making her own laws, conducting her own business, having her 
own parliament, running her own schools, developing her own 
nationality, thus realizing the aspirations that have been fruitless 
for ages past. We, of America, should be able to realize prac- 
tically what this new condition of Ireland means, from our knowl- 
edge of our neighbor to the north, Canada. Anyone who has 
lived in that country or who has acquainted himself fully with 
the conditions prevailing there, knows that the Canadians consider 
themselves a distinct national body, possessing true freedom, 
claiming and exercising the full prerogatives of a State. There is 
among them a consciousness of a dignity, of a spirit, of a destiny, 
all their own. And this has resulted in the development of their 
country along successful lines so that the nation is prosperous 


and the people contented. 
* * * x 
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ECAUSE the solution is a compromise, it is not strange to find 
that some people, both in Ireland and England, are not satis- 
fied. These, however, are apparently the few rather than the 
many. In the minds of some Englishmen, it is a disgrace to their 
country that she should have yielded at all to the claims of Ire- 
land, or negotiated at all with the Irish representatives. Some 
have gone so far as to say that the day of the signing of the Treaty 
was “the day of England’s greatest humiliation.” Among Irish- 
men, there are some who are dissatisfied because the Treaty falls 
short in its concessions and of their hopes for an Irish Republic. 
This sentiment we can understand, and we can understand that 
it is not to be attributed to mere obstinacy, but the fact that both in 
Ireland and England some are not satisfied would indicate that 
either side yielded something and that the negotiations, which 
finally resulted in the formulation of this Treaty, could have been 
conducted and put through successfully only by men who were 
possessed of honest purpose, broad vision, enduring patience and 
a love of peace. 


* * * * 


ROM the shores of America, there go to Ireland the sym- 
pathetic good wishes of millions who have been with her in 
her moral struggle, and who felt that they were the better Amer- 
icans because they did sympathize with a people fighting for 
liberty. The good wishes from America to Ireland are for her 
success as a nation, for her prosperity in the field of business, 
for her integrity as a true democracy, for peace within her own 
shores, for her continued fidelity to the God of nations, for her 
loyalty to the high principles that have inspired her throughout 
her struggles. so that, now the struggle is over, she may put forth 
equal effort :n behalf of her own development in her own way. 
If we ever should wander in a little churchyard some eighteen 
miles from Dublin, our hearts would guide our feet until we 
should stand by the grave of one of Ireland’s heroes, Wolfe Tone. 
There we would read upon the slab that marks his grave the sen- 
timent that was ever the inspiration of his life: “God bless Ire- 
land.” That word expresses the passion of the Irish soul, the 
strong prayer of the Irish heart. May we not today invoke the 
blessing of God? 
* * * * 
RELAND, for thy past, God bless thee. Thy history declares 
the living kinship of Patriotism and Faith: thy endurance 
teaches the vitality of liberty: thy struggles impress upon man- 
kind the value of the spiritual: thy victories and thy defeats bid 
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all men lift their eyes and hearts to the God of freedom, Who has 
decreed that the soul of a nation shall not die. 

Ireland, for thy future, God bless thee. God bless thee with 
a return of the prosperity of thine ancient days: God give thee all 
the glory of resurrection into the life of liberty: God give thee 
again the intellectual power of thy former institutions of learning: 
God give thee unity and peace at home: God heal thy wounded 
heart and comfort thy troubled soul with the triumphant fruits of 
faith, of honor, of justice and of freedom. Ireland, now and 
forever, God bless thee. 


”_— 
— 





LTHOUGH the Daily Press and the Catholic Press have al- 
ready given prominence to the splendid statement against 
birth control put out by His Grace, Archbishop Hayes of New 
York, we feel that our readers will be glad to have this expression 
of the Catholic position upon the question in a more permanent 
form. In these days of much distorted thinking and oblique 
views on morality, this clear-cut and definite declaration upon a 
matter that is being widely discussed is of the greatest value. We 
feel that it will be productive of great good. The statement fol- 
lows: 
* + * * 
66 S a citizen and a churchman, deeply concerned with the 
moral well-being of our city, I feel it a public duty to pro- 
test against the use of the open forum for the propaganda of 
birth control. This I do in no sectarian spirit, but in the broader 
one of the common weal. 

“My protest is made in the name of ten national organiza- 
tions of women with a combined membership of nearly a mil- 
lion, as well as in the interest of thousands of other indignant 
women and distressed mothers who are alarmed at the daring of 
the advocates of birth control in bringing out into an open, unre- 
stricted, free meeting a discussion of a subject that simple 
prudence and decency, if not the spirit of the law, should keep 
within the walls of a clinic, or only for the ears of the mature and 


the experienced. 
. * * * 


“"THE Federal law excluding birth control literature from the 

mails, and the New York Penal Law making it unlawful to 
disseminate information on the subject, reflect the will of the 
people most emphatically. The latter law was enacted ‘under 
the police power of the Legislature for the benefit of the morals 
and health of the community.’ I submit that illegal information 
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was given and the law made a mockery of by clever evasion at the 
meeting held in the Town Hall, October 27th, under the auspices of 
the Voluntary Parenthood League. The holding of this meeting 
evidently has been lost sight of by the public. The stenographic 
report of that meeting disclosed to me illegal information on the 
subject that I never had before. Representative women of this 
city, all citizens and working for the social welfare of the com- 
munity, have requested me to endorse their protest against such 
future public expressions. I do so now publicly. 
* * * 
66 E law of God and man, science, public policy, human expe- 
rience are all condemnatory of birth control as preached by 
a few irresponsible individuals, without endorsement or approval, 
as far as I know, of a reputable body of physicians or medical 
society whose province it is to advise the public on such matters. 
“The tenets of birth control are in direct opposition to the 
opinion of most distinguished scientists of the world, who have 
been aroused to make a serious study of the causes of the impend- 
ing deterioration of the race as foreseen by well-known biologists. 
“At the recent international Congress of Eugenics held in 
New York last September, prominent scientists in attendance em- 
phasized the necessity, if the race was to be better born, of the 
protection of monogamous marriage with limitation of divorce; 
more children in the families of the well-to-do as a moral duty, 
earlier marriages, a more sheltered life for mothers, better safe- 
guards against the marriage of imbeciles and insane, and unselfish 
devotion to the family as a patriotic duty. Major Leonard Darwin 
stated advisedly that ‘there ought to be a great moral campaign 
against the exaggerated regard for personal comfort and social 
advancement, which now dictates the limitation of families.’ 
. * > . 
66 UMAN experience confirms all this: physicians have found 
that, on the average, successive children in a family are 
stronger and healthier up to the fifth or sixth in succession; and 
that those marked with special genius are very often born after 
the fifth in the family. The seventh child has been regarded 
traditionally with some peoples as the most favored by nature. 
Benjamin Franklin was the fifteenth child; John Wesley, the 
eighteenth; Ignatius Loyola, the eighth; Catherine of Siena, one 
of the greatest intellectual women that ever lived, was the twenty- 
fourth. It has been suggested that one of the reasons for the lack 
of genius in our day is that we are not getting the ends of the 
families. Moreover, vital statistics of New South Wales show 
that mothers of five to seven children live longest, while Alexander 
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Graham Bell asserts that the greatest longevity occurred in fam- 
ilies of ten or more children. The voice of Theodore Roosevelt 
still echoes throughout the world in his strong denunciation of 
race suicide and the sins against the cradle. His love of family 
life remains one of the most wholesome memories of his noble 
character. 
* * * * 

66 UR public policy, in the spirit of ‘safety first,’ must set its 

face against the methods of birth control propaganda, just 
because this movement as conducted is one of the serious dangers 
of our disordered times. This month’s issue of a current review 
carries an indictment which states: “There is something almost 
terrifying in some of the criticisms now being passed on American 
life by American thinkers.’ James M. Beck, Solicitor General of 
the United States; Owen Johnson, the novelist, and Mary Roberts 
Rinehart, the writer, warn against the lawlessness and the irre- 
sponsibility of our day with the new ‘freedom and changing 
standards.’ (Current Opinion, p. 617.) 

“Confronted with such social problems as the gangster, the 
drug addict, girl traffic and the like, our welfare agencies, public 
and private, are sadly depressed to see tolerated for a moment the 
danger of spreading, among our unmarried youth of both sexes, 
the immoral lure of passion and irresponsibility lurking in the 
present birth control advocacy that aims at making the marriage 
relation more lustful and less fruitful. Social evils hardly imag- 
inable will follow in quick order and with terrible consequences. 

* * * * 
“THE Catholic Church’s condemnation of birth control (except 
it be self-control) is based on the natural law, which is the 
eternal law of God applied to man, and commanding the preserva- 
tion of moral order and forbidding its disturbance. Therefore, 
the Church has but one possible thing to do, namely, to accept 
and obey the will of the Supreme Lawgiver. 

“May Divine Providence inspire America to fix its canon 
against self-slaughter at the very source of human life, lest the 
sacred and highest end of the family—mother and child—vanish 
from our homes, and the stranger, alien to the American ideal, 
who, however, obeyed God’s command to increase and multiply, 
will enter to possess the land.” 
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ATELY, and principally through the activity of the National 
Educational Association and the National Americanism Com- 
mission of the American Legion, a week was set aside for the con- 
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sideration, throughout the country, of educational questions. A 
statement from the heads of these two organizations declared: 
“The attention of the public should be centred upon educational 
problems. It should be concentrated upon the need of better 
buildings, libraries and equipment, playgrounds, better school at- 
tendance, better paid teachers, longer school terms, better voca- 
tional education; better understanding of the form and funda- 
mental principles of our Government, and better and universal use 
of the English language. Special emphasis should be placed on 
the singing of patriotic songs, salutes to the flag, the flying of 
the flag from every schoolhouse, every school day the weather 
permits, and upon short interesting accounts of essential facts in 
American history.” 

This is quite an extensive programme of reform that is at 
once an encouragement and a rebuke; an encouragement in that 
thought is being given to these things and a rebuke in that, in our 
enlightened country, emphasis should need to be placed upon these 
necessities. Yet comprehensive as the programme is, it fails to 
give place to the most important topic for consideration in the 
education of our children, namely, their religious and moral 


development. 
* * * 


i * 
OR is there reason why this question should have been omitted 
if the choice of subjects was made according to the amount 
of interest displayed in them at the present time. For, among 
many of different religious denominations, the educational ques- 
tion, which is at present to the fore, is just this one of the religious 
training of children. The mind of the country has been somewhat 
rudely awakened to the necessity of more training along religious 
lines than is given in the average home or than can be given in the 
Sunday School. For example, in the Reformed Church Review 
for October, 1921, there is an article on Week-Day Religious Edu- 
cation, which advocates the establishment of church schools for 
the purpose of supplying, after ordinary school hours, or during 
them, where such arrangements can be made, the necessary 
training in religion. We mention the article as one evidence of 
the interest that is being taken in this matter. The writer, in this 
long article, dismisses in a paragraph the parochial school as a 
possible solution to the difficulty. He writes: 
“The parochial school system does not answer the purpose. 
If all denominations should follow this course, we would destroy 
the public school and we would be without an agency that teaches 
the ideals necessary for the social solidarity of our democracy. 
The parochial school system is unpatriotic and undemocratic in 
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principle, but nevertheless these schools stand out as an eloquent 
testimony to the sincerity of religious purpose with which the 
members of these communions regard their children.” 
* + * * 
T seems to us that it is hardly fair to dismiss in such a summary 
manner a system of schools—and, naturally, the reference is 
principally to Catholic schools—which does secure just what the 
writer of the article is so strongly demanding, namely, religious 
education. May it not be in place to suggest that the remedy he 
himself advocates is lacking in that very quality which the pro- 
gramme, above cited, would seem to require for the inculcation of 
patriotism, namely continuousness, daily reference to love of coun- 
try and daily acts that express such love. The philosophy of this 
is that devotion to our country should be recognized as a part of 
our daily existence, an essential feature of our life. Are we going 
to put God and religion below love of country? If so, then we 
have not realized the place of religion in education. 
. * * . 
ONSIDERING the fact that we pay for the parochial schools 
without any assistance from the State and do our share in 
paying for the public schools as well, they are indeed an “eloquent 
testimony to the sincerity of religious purpose” with which we 
regard our children. We do recognize the need of religion in the 
training of the young, and we feel further that any sacrifice made 
to secure that training is also made for the production of better 
manhood and womanhood and better citizenship, too. 

Is it fair to say that the parochial schools are “unpatriotic” 
and “undemocratic?” If they teach things opposed to democracy 
and patriotism, they are. But, on the contrary, if they are quite 
as active as any other schools in imparting principles of American 
patriotism, love of country, respect for the flag, regard for law, 
knowledge of the fundamentals of our Constitution and our Gov- 
ernment, then no man has the right to say they are unpatriotic 
and undemocratic. A few visits to our schools would convince 
the author that these things are not neglected. We would ask 
the author to read such a book as American Catholics in the War, 
and then we would ask him whether or not those educated under 
the parochial school system have proved themselvess less patriotic 
than their fellow-citizens in the recent critical time of war. No, 
these old charges against the parochial school are without founda- 
tion and would not deserve notice here, only that they are made 
in an article that recognizes the evil which does exist in regard 
to many children of America, namely, lack of religious education, 
yet refuses to recognize the merits of a system in which this 
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need is adequately supplied and in which, at the same time, Amer- 
ican patriotism is fully conserved. 
* . . * 
PROPOS of this subject, it would seem in place to call attention 
to a recent publication by the Education Department of the 
National Catholic Welfare Council. This is the Directory of Cath- 
olic Colleges and Schools. In a most orderly way, this volume 
of a thousand pages gives information in regard to all the Catholic 
educational institutions in the country. The first thought, at 
finding all these statistics gathered together in one volume is 
naturally one of wonder at the magnitude of Catholic educational 
effort throughout the land. Something like this was needed to 
impress the fact upon us. The second thought is also one of 
wonder at the magnitude of the task of compilation. Dr. James 
H. Ryan, who achieved this work, is deserving of the highest 
praise for the form, the order, the accuracy and completeness of 
the book; and he is deserving of the gratitude of all who are in- 
terested in educational matters for the results he has obtained 
and the untold labor expended in obtaining them. Here is a 
handy book of reference for anyone who wishes to secure data in 
regard to any Catholic school, college, university or seminary in 
all the country. Here, too, is an eloquent story of that “sincerity 
of religious purpose,” which has always animated the Church and 
Catholic people to put forth their best efforts towards securing 
education that is complete in character. Much is yet to be done, 
but what has been done redounds greatly to the credit of a gen- 
erous Catholic people. Here, too, is one more evidence of the 
superior and useful work being accomplished by the National 
Catholic Welfare Council. 


<i 
all 


provide safely and economically for the residence of young 
women coming as strangers to our great cities for purposes 

of study or business, is a work of importance. While, in many 
places, there are special homes carried on exclusively for this pur- 
pose, accommodations in these are not sufficient for all who 
apply. As a consequence, it is necessary for many to locate in 
rooming houses that are privately conducted. To meet this situa- 
tion in New York City, the League of Catholic Women established 
a Catholic Room Registry at their Headquarters, 371 Lexington 
Avenue, two years ago, and have found that it has been of great 
advantage in arranging for the proper housing of the newcomers. 
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